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■Sift 


C^lq v^tfr ?t?I Sit ’jfattC'S #1? *ltf?f - ® ?t?lC5 
js^if®,—'atag «ftTO-3?t3 ^fr?! 5 ! 1^51 Bfrottf; wilt?, c?h— 
«t^t'S XSSI'S ; fan? SK^C?? HTTO 3 ' 5 lt 5 tt<! HOT S|i*lS 5,31 3”’??’ ??Hl 

fefemi 'St?! itrapt? TO frill H?^.?? ?l Uuiversal consciousness-S)? 

fTOM I 

sit^C?!! TO frllt TO3IH? ?tc'5CS I f?^ h?h 

sil^WS nciflt t?l W« H3ftH ?t?1 «& Hit I H^CH ^^fl'5 afrit? 
5 , 1 ^ ^frH ^fotC? C?t H?sH I C? ®tw s,t htocto C?1? HI*?? HOT 
^tat* stWC* 'St?!!! tfr?lHt Ht^CH? #t?H I 'Sit 'sic? fral 
ffl«ll ?tt« att'S* s il i sc^?t #t?H si? ^9 *rac* a^'"t ^ftc's 

<5,.-^ «c«l #111 6fqH!C5, «t?1? B^t? C?H f?31H Hit I ?Ft 3pi *115? 
^ 5?!!!! *1*1! frill 'HH13 ?1l*!:! |W S|<f Sl?fS C??l It'S *f??1 Httcscf 
?fr3 CH? «fM«frl *t^?i 3"^ ?t?l ^frtct? CBtt? TO CTO nl I ?tws 
CTt? m T"ti 'St?! HWIt? "TO &CTO HI®?? 

^tc?? ’flaw hc^I ’H * n 1 

^ 'SK? H**t iWPIHTO HH1W H? Wit srn ^sfrU^IW? 
„ wt «. ^ , $|*M? *TO-«n?1itlTOlBHl ?f?W «f«' 5 ^ 

C? t‘?tW3 at? aC'SJWt eV-CH fH Ht hfrt^J 'W? !) ' 51 

•WfaWt? ?1C§ ^1 H"vffWt I 

StlPSS CH1CH? tfl?H-C?«t C-H 'HtHltTO ^IPItBl SI?? ft «tC? 

vm toh *iit? 4TO '*t?tt atfrtc'sf? i *wm «tow«ii 
-sitcsitSHl *f?W cnra «TOS 'Stst? <atfrwts^?1 

■ac?!^H I WHHl, WtCHl S'UCH? H-t H^ftw Hfa'S Hi «ttf«si 'St?!? 
«f|?CH? TO^ ?ltPltBHl *13? TO Hi I ?t?1C?1 ^l?H-fi»fH ^tfrC® ?tPl 
Jrttcit «w? ^tfr'nftc?? 9 tf?fB's ?a?i 4WWH i h^?i 'Si?!? 
^!?HC? SftHl? ^frol ?tcs HC? HI I ^TOlt ' 5 ttH?t *RWPI 


^13 51^55 


* 

7 &*\\53 C^tif fasta^tife iSffF? V\WK!5H ft^ftS 
C^|^ ii)^«R <lf%^3 *5t«p?fa %®H I fel“5lS3 «{3 C*ft<tS5S 
fWR^lfttfS ^$3*1 I ft ft ^ Wflft tW ft 5 ^ 

| £Njfi5Stft1 ft5t?*fft w ^?p*ft^ 

wftft^ f|c*H fotfwt*tani «fre«R 

fft 113 I W<t $3>tFff ftft ^fa^Sf ^tfwt^l^?t ft, 4. *fft^fa 
feftel ^ ^|f<f^t<J ^ftslfesR | }b*yi *Nitef ftft f% # i£)5f. 

^ffcf I <tj *ra ^OTPf <2|ft5J *Fs]$1 ^t5ft^ 5R ^ \SR\ 
^t#t f"W fas CtfFJ3S® fpft CcTl^P I 

ftft ^t*tl ^fft 5 ! ^5it JF5j\5ft C<t>3f^ft 

^ftnttfs^ ^Vs •sltPstw rnito sr 9 ? <^f^^ji 

^J^l ^W^it ^tfecR I vs^lft ^tftftll 

C*fC<t{55?5 W ^t«tfttd> ^tfttft^ ^it ^Tf^it ^fttfcfe*R $«fi{ IV 4 )8 

*^3 8^1 S1?F5£^?l 3MJT | 

^55fe c*rc^s5®, 3ft$m imuit 's Fro* 

'Q ft$1 ^"tECSR 13*1 ^3<1tft<Ff3 7^ *Tfettfe«Tit I 
^i ’ifatf^w *m 3ft *m ftw marc fet iti i feB^tfeqtfr 
w^wra! jrw ^ *tei stsft ^ft& hqfozra tgfti 

'Q srtPI Vftst ^ftqtf^it I ^t^it^fft ftjjf^ 

cwsss *tnft ^#it ^%i ^ ^ 

*fiRHfa*i=l Wn ^ *fc*TC qtqj 3P^t3 13C*1 *8-Wfl cv*|fv Wtfl 

** ^ I mm P®ft *u*it* <wr C <*& 

^ I 5ft«f Wroi* 

^r^i ftfit ^ n ^tit >8 4f%*tfe ^ ^fetfe^it i ^ 

^ ^ 511 1 >ww, JTO1,5pt^5) 

'G 51W5 1ft -3^^t^it JRIi:^ ^«2tftf^5 ^tf^r I 

^ ™ r ^i. >Rwt HH> fw««t 'Wififf, otm^ 

1 «* A5. 4 ^IPB *IM ^ | w . ^ 


Si ^*13 ^TTC?l C^Stjf^ C=Tl^t^^ I ^ s *8 $r^K^ 

5t<F&C®3 ^t^ffa ^^falfa^t 53 I 

*&\v*t ^ sire •tfWs 

vq *jv5»8 ^tc^r, fa*/^™ c^ifac^n 5 ^ 

f^c*f^ *lfa^5 ^•^ll^tC'5 fa- 4. *I^tot3 '§<3l c f 53 I 

»*b «f^r fa. «CT. *Nft*t* ^t< 5*31 faft »** ^ *fal*1*1 

5faretCT>' TO3 I 

^5 \l 3^*ffa ’S’fai C^I^I 

^ fa^ifai^fa Ststs fa^i5 53 i ^wi ^5^ fiW 
^1 'Q ***&*& 3s csnfc <jg w 53 i ^5t3 *ra 

3<H3TC*l fe3 fat5r353, >1C^IS5^, €tt3S5S 'Q ^fa&l 
gjfaoi tosi5*i W3 i st^reis* *tifa3ifa<p sffaw *«i i 

5t3i^N^ 'G CW»tf^5 ^ 

^t3-#l3C3 5t<F55 C33tft, W^lft, *tfa«$t 'Q ^t3^<(3 
^tzg ^frral *|fafoS5 fc^3 I C^%C3?1 3tfcF?3 'Q 

^fam fafa fa™ «ntfa <3is? fa ^fastfe™ i $t*t3 *t*fa ^fa^i 

<5^1*?(3 3U*H3 OT 5t*fa Wv3l *fircitfat*H I 

^(t \i ^gfa’sttfa fafa Pi^-^ ^rowfartai* 

*$\ *W5fc*l C3W*Tt3 TO3 I 

^tc 3 ^ fa*i3 ^FIW 5^<3 ^3 *lfW3 Wrf 5^31 
^3t3*|3J ^itWSfa *JC*lt*lt3J3 35t*lt33 fa 3 ?!* Wmfe faWfaf3* 

^fatfS ^t3^ 3^33 43* *Vfcb» $S *fW«1 51^faTri>fa §farT?TC*l 
$t5t3 *<33 ^33 53 I ^ *RC3 3^3t3 fafa ^ ^tWBl^ 

<5t^t3 3t*lfa5lft C3l3, %*\vsm «2WI fa°N^ 'Q 

C«RtW»! fas ^ I 

^S>o« ^JS f^f^ fal^ ^Ftfaiwt^ 

*t?to ^1 fa™ ^Itfas I 

f^sfa <St^l fal^ Jffa^s 'SV^b' ?itC^ TOtSr ^P?C^ C’lt’lffH 


8 


: 3Jt? E>t3*F3r C?t? 


f|C*f? I ^ TOTO ffTO? *lf^5 ^t?t? 

WtC?? %|^ ^tf%? *lTOltRl $f?R|tf|c*l? I 4\ TO feft ^C?3*iN 

?3HC?? *7V8 ^itC^fe ^C?? *ifel 

Wf «Sfc«] TO? I 

**•* T> ^Z'sm f%f? c^to *fa[tfa*w 

Oslo'S $ ?t3ft^ *tWfc*r C?Wt? TO? I *1t^C?t3? C?t? 4 $ 

"to^? ?i?^ f|c*i? i ^ *refa ^?t$r *i?to? ?t?f?3 to? 

?*f??1 'SSrMt ?<fSl TO? I 

k°s,U^\ f*HFl NS 5mt^5«l 

Jilcf 3t?1 ft? 5 ^CN5 St?^5?tf? fttf? Sic? ?l5?1^t? ^I^t? 
^t?c?? ’sj?^? ?e,?? I si<!CN5 fe(6»i *it?? 4 ?f*|s to? 

3^?l? *p^ ^’?t^ 3Plfo? *tfre*l1W ^ c*f»f sister? £|fe ^tsajs 
^n i •jw fa*rtft f?c<ms st?i? *m i 

*l*it*ft «2ltTO ^S?1^t Wlfec? 5 ?t"*lt? C?^*3t?1? 
?lfel f?^7? ?I^J Jft? ?*f??1 ?t?? «?T?1^lfa*H 4 ?*n 

^t?t? ^t?F5? pft^ C?ft? S^CS ?#RS? f^5lCv5 

I ?.^1C?f ^3? «2lt?f»5r3? ??J ft?1 

Nst^t? «2lfsfaR)1 c??1 faitfa I ^?t? ???^ 9|5}3M toc?? ^?fj 

^1?N*<IC^ 4?>ftre C??? ^°s?1c^?1 ?t$F5 <ftl*l? ?*?t? ^rt«2Jt*1 C8^1 

p (tC?> ^37 ftc? 5 CS?ft St?CS? ?1?1*3tC? ^t^-fapa? 3F?*(S 
*^1 NQci I <5t?N5?C^? <Wl fC*l? ftfsft|*lt? ^C?5?t? ^CWfttfaJRH 

*>b-^^ ?; 5{^fr 3>5J£J\5 3^?1 St?CN5? ??S?C S JH1 

^5?1 TO, tstre ^t?CN»f^TO? ^CfftC?t*tI *M< *fft?«? ^1 

land-mark ?*i1 ?t? I TO«1, ftfflfl fttms? *l! $xm w 

^CNS ?Sil N5it3ji?C«t<J ^C?tC^J 

^*?1^t f*!? 5 !? C5^1 ?sf?!CN5 ?^?1 ^fif^tSl, C?1^t^ t 

'S v£|cTt^l?tcW ’flBft ^ ^f?l^ st^t? TO¥ 

toc?? to! c*??t an *\^*\ t??c?^ ^t?tc^? ?p?i 

f*ii? , '5 ^wc^;? C^i ?i ^li-tM wisi^tc^ i ^?c? 



mm 'Q fam 


<t 

^t3>t3 ^‘i *Sm or, ft** m* ^ £f3>i3 
&& ^r^c^'Q 53 i m*D ^3^ ^j 5 -i 

C*I ^ll^lwn 3>f33tt^ <SPW 33 I ^ W3 3131 

fe*ttC3 3^i3l ftwfas ^IC^I'Q faf^FS TOt*ft3 4 fat33 ^31^ 

fl*Fl ^rB 31*31 ££3t®?3 C313 ^ft3lftt*H I 
<t^<3 3^31 ^WWN *133>t3t 5itCT8 «2fc*l ^3° 

33^3 3*f33l 3t“«FC*rC*t ^*3tC^3 <£lfe«St^W^ ^ 

3t-$bifw £tfa3t3 I ^t*t3 *13 £MW ^ 

V3 *|C3 ^&3pf ^ 3?f33l SUSfeCT* <st3^5 *tl3C3 33|3 ^33*13 

frtfia civstt =^f fe*i i ^c3s^n 3n*ii3 *t*frfe* ^i^fic*t 
5 foj3t3 C®T)lfeW3 3<5 *^3l 3F3M: 3t3l «1W5 ^tOTt* f^l 

| 5t5>t3 <5j«J«6 3l%5l, ^1^ ^I3J33t3, '3t*lf^ 

3t3tt?P <at3<53tf3 <Blfi|fOTft C'-KSfa v>\W «3fc(&5 *fi*l W 

^ *tstwi *t3wf* mn aw 3^' 

<8itsjtOT3 51<FS:5 ^ ^WS^HE* $\m 3t|®?F 3f*|3l 3lf33l 

vgf^f^ C<2l3*tt3 *lU*l ^13^l3t33 3C3T f$ft ^\CaC33 3>1W 

C3ft ft3tfc*l3 I 61WB5T ^E353N0P 3#f1^ 3t$ l 3»3 i 
«M^l3^t3 $?3<f 31 Father of Nationalism ^ 3t£3 

3>fe3 I 

^•8 <ri>ic3f 3t3i*tfic<5 oi 3*wra *3 ^13311^ c**\ 
tfWtW* C*lt3C*l fe*T3 Wt3 ^t*!^ I ^ tt<F&35 

(Tft?|fft3 3^3 I ^ 3^.33 ^t33i $3 ; 5l?P55f 35?^»C^3 

fa<j^ <2N*fa <tf?I^l1 ^ ^3* ‘55 >o^J ^l!C^3 

C*\ 3^ 3T3CTO3 f33iC^ ^lC 7 ttt^1^3 ^’SI 

C3 ?|&5 ^ C*$ 3s^ft 51WCS3 ^ ^3^i ^^1C3 

«tl3ff3^ 'S 

•jtaovjj ^tt3f Et3*5?5 3Jtf3^t'^ fe5?t ^1^3 3t3l 

^OR ^3* C3t’t I C>l^tC3 ^<1^ f33!t^ 



■3 1ft C^\y 


fas ?1CTSPT ^13 S^tfepR t£R* >*•<) 

^ ^ WP ^C5fJ ^ *Ut^frCP ^flfat*! ^Jtfa^fft *?|fa 
^faw *lt^ I fefa ^Jlfa^T#! CP £|p 

<5TOt*|' P ^ 3^31 (Jo *ft^'Q<J |fs 

*Tfeltfc*R I R\5S*R ^fe^lcS ftifiRd fcfa ifi®P5t^fe 

f^!^ 3ft C^folt TO3 mx ^JtfP>ft fawtTOS fatSR 

<w ^C33 i ^f% ^ *por 3wj f%fa ^wstrefe 

^ ^C33 I 'SilfftJj ft^tw *T#ft^ 

^falfafa 'Q 3R31 'Q 3lfW ^Tftltt? 

^3 \5t^ *\fa | i£\\ C^trfh} Rt*fl*r fTOCiBl 3sftjft*ft Jj*^ 
^tSft *f6 Rfo^Sl TOft y£\\ fa'SftP ^ftp8 frfa TO3? 

'Q ^tCP JlfW tfftl ^ftetfSlftW? ^filtf53 43! FfttlR'Q 
feft 3#t1^ *Rft*f *ftCT'9 ^Jt^B qtfk^ I fafaHfc 3Jff?lS>t3 C&lfa 
<i]<F®?;i ^y\ 'i'a'i^ Titc^ni ^flfa fefa 3U«ift 3 f6ib& RlTfaroi 

fa\^ TO ’Sjftffrs $3 p! 5ft 3ft ^°5tft ^»1(ft £ftft 

TO 3M®? ^fptfecft | 

fasft^ fe*11C3 5115] <5fax55tf fap$: 3U?TO*1 

3C3 *lPfWi *\i <KP ^ftj^T * WRI 

p fafa i^ipto ^ftft 33 i ^t^i f^TOi ^t$ft «£i^ 

^ifcr, ^ f*t!<5| ^fo, vZf^<J fay facSftPR 

*iftfas ^feif^r i %ft*ifo* %i 
ca ^ 51 i *ift3ft fcfa stow ^fa\ 

^C5l*l fa, Wt^ftft fa, 'Q £ffa5l*|tcft fort 

^ 1t9CW 3c<tt*rftjft ftfo$ ft5t^»rfo?ic«t?i £ii^ 

fifij £}31t«l ^tOR ^ItfRlH Jrt^ 

^ 1 ft^^l^5t5C*1 fofo *nm? ^ *<(t 

^ ^tmji r^i^, w ^ifo* «rt i 

Jit^^ 'Qffiq ftrt £i^ ftst^nfoii *iw 

^ ,?5 to’i i ^nfii^t^ ^ fam 



I ^f|^5 <5tS(3 fatSft*! 

I 

^tSC®3 ^tt^fft^W C^t*T *ff<^ fa®IC3 S 5 ^ <ff<J^lC^ 

^tStS 3?fst® C*1C*T frt<F53C* ^mi ffCS 

*fifs 31 I Sls^l C*Tt*t S*t3tC*fS *C^f S^fl 33 ®f3KffS^ 7R- 

^ItS^e* C^tS* ffC*H 1 £*HC3 CS £tf®C3t*f f®fr 5flf*T3 *fTfa®, 
* f%C*tt3 'S C^N* *[p! C3 ft«Pt3 ftfo® ®t3fC® v§t3t* 'Sjl^l 

^1 ^*11 Sfe® *ftfs 4S°s ^fatW3 WtS ^\ f®ft ^«1 
*fanc^ ^ ®t3t^ , ®iu^i6j i 

^ *tlfsst<ift, *jc^ ^t^rai cwftratfe f^ 

^tw*r ^jct ifvmft stR^fa i sms ^rsts s*s& %*& 

*lf®3tC$ ®t3l fctfW *t®t3^S ^St#t fi'M 'Q *T»)®t3 C3 ^ ®tcq) 
®l3t^ I BtS^S CS St^S ^ ^1 ®I3C®3 4S 5 $SS3<3«f 

S3t*ISi3Sl3 I’t I felfW 'S fc°s*\ *1®!^? 33^t3 f5| I 3SC3 CS*tS 

wwt* srsi cm* *itfs*iift<F s^t^istcs sifot® *itc<i si1 ^®su 
^tStffTS 5t?P5®—fafs *fft*t® ^t3C3 fasts 3Sf$ ®1S ^Stf^H, 

f®f^ s^sl ^ist^ sc®i stc^/s fwmmt ^is^ilsl 

‘Wfat® *ftCSS Si | yp[n £J^©tS $f3lS SCSS SjSS fa“5S CSS1S1® 
*f*3lft*l | <efe fjlc^f f®ft fastCS 5133 ^fintWST ®t*t3 <4*fS tf3?SJ I 
®tS®3C*f W ^^^®1 3F3*t: 3®l3 'G 3JW 33 ®*{S 

cm ^sft Stsfof®' 5 ? 3®StC?3 **f§ 33 I 43m SW>fic®S, OWS 5 
^USCSTS Sm 3^C® 3^5 3>Sl 43^ ^'SteM^ ®tS®3C3 ®tS^3 

^r®C^3 fe*f?l f^fs ^f33l C*t-fl3 **ft»15» ^lf®3l C®t®11 >9C3t^R I 4$ 
m3 3t3^ ^sf^f, fsf*1^5S, St«=I ^tMS f®^^ C|^f Jl^fW I 

^ ^ms 3® ®1s®sd ^^r^csr»fs> *\\W «af®fe® C3T^ I 
^ ^ 5tf3C®^ Astras J1131SJ S^IS StRsi "4I1^\5l, ^c|(si3l f® 
f^«( iSJ'Btfs® *lt^^ CW^RS 3Jt3 ®tSC® ®ftfw ^f®f§® 
C^tS 5 I ^fCS 3FJJftC3 ®tS®^3l *lfS5t»IW W 3$Sl 




tr 

sister w i c*tc^i e 5 w\* *\r<* 

'vUl'S 'S I Fl<F53 

fi?! I 

^j;5I<!i Gtft<Hfl *lt<^I 5^ 5t<F&I5 SpFsfa VWtCT 

I ^’r *1^ W5> *lt*l *tfj73 feft 

SWkfo* ^0*^1 f*i3tc^ I >|[C*l ^Wt33 

W#5 ^sl, 'sSotf *!lC*R ^SRRC^ >1^^T*I WJSfa ^1 
^fs*Jp6 ^li Vft\<%\ ^KTO *l1t*l ^C« ^Itfil*tft fwi 
*tC*i 1^ lijfeffi ^ifiM 5.'<F5S St^fM *1$' 

Jlfes >11W. *fal — «R^R *1^1 *TOR1(?R 3r3J ^fefalCT <*W*R 

*.«P5| r^csnr^r^ ^n, £iwfa^ 'Q 

^i^jf^-ti fro* ^ ^fc^l ^r *ai 4^ c^apfetJl w 
C%tf>3 ¥1^-:«1—'sRs-*#^ >l<3fa —'Sfoihn «2t5*l 
^HR ^lC<It5?^R'l| OR I <Bfi3-*fe<i CT 5IW5C33 

^-<*i>i ^ sfcnfoiw <»t*i *i?r# ufa-faoih faA m* 

£R*I *imiR 33R cwto ^IC 3 *iR1‘ *1R 1 45 3fl*?t«tf 1« 5l<^S 

©R Sifter ^jfrROT Wiki *TOH* 5W3«r*I **1^1lfa*R I 

JltCfl 51<F535 <U3?#1 *IRfa* *tf%>! ^ft*lOR 
>im OR I ^!51C3 foft 'aROS 'S ^CS 4^* >TO fafs^ 

♦fii^l s^sta wt ~*m *re*i ror i *wf 4^ 

*rmfa fe*w i 

4*1 w*ra$ fofa *£rafa or*i*P3C$ ’tfesfl 

4^°s 'BROS?! fefiN StSRifo^OR W f*pn^R ©f3jft: 

<OT3? tyl^RI^S, f*12 ^0, ^R ^ % 5I v2J^f 
>W«, ^C«5| | 4^ 5|SOl famw 

4, 4, 'Q c^, Pr, ^«rt^m<^ 

f^r^r.^ <5wjt*Rt3 *>n\n 

«2|feW ^5J I 



vrt *ft& cS&fjK ifiwti 

fast?l -Q xflJR fiuttc* <fl* ^3t? <ft^ EliFBS -1<f ^ 

*13 £5ic*|ii i a*tft« CT^ fsft 'sa^i M’F's $ ^ t M‘\ i 

JilCM 6t<F53 *f»WW W-31PI CTW I 

^S>S 3Tttq *^t9 ^ ^ 

^fiilSii fa's ’’w t ' ,; ' ^ 1 

*, w ^ f%f* Wit* a™' 3 nr3W3 
h-wto ^tihncH ws nmt w* ^ 
ft’Srtw* *ft*t wfifail a^ ferS c^tc»i^ i 

^>pra ftfSia, *iw, em « ’tw 

TO-kfilOTl ^ «lf*W »lt'8Sl *1* I «PP « ^ «fltt « 
«(I ? «t1 « C5$1 *fall fates* ®W3 ^ 

#t5tc* ’ict atfan i 

■>« wra *m fomifw *1* <w ' 5S ® 8 

«.cm 6t<F6S <W5 >351 *C1* I 'ssttte* 

n\* w* aattw** fac«w ^cm st^sa vs* c^m *i& 

tgfipl «*rg St5*l1 ^t "t 1 ^ ’ifiWWS ' 5R ‘ t 

m* i *cw m *itfl «tPi a* *w n f& **** 
fnn &vs ^ >5)51 w* I fct* ^ft 55 mt ®t5rt lit* 
^ >w f*|fa raft a* Wi M« W* 

«n«^ #)5ft fs^tfa* 551 I 

4* *<*«« t TO5 ^ ^ ‘ , ^^ 1|C ‘ R f * |,flfi1C *^ 
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Bora in Calcutta In February 4, 1874. Charu Chunder 
Ghose was the eldest son of the late Rai Bahadur Dehender 
Chunder Ghose. 

Passed the Entrance Examination from the South 

Suburban School in 1890. 

In 1892 he married Nirmal Nolini, eldest daughter 

of Protap Chunder Shose of Patuldanga. 

In 1894 took his B. A. degree from the Calcutta 

University with Honors in English (Presidency College). 

In 1895 he attended the Poona Congress with Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjea as his de facto Secretary. 

In 1896 graduated in Law from Ripon College and 
was articled to Dr. ( subsequently Sir ) Ashutosh Mukherjee. 

In 1898 enrolled as a Vakil. Attended with his father 
the Madras Congress, presided over by the late Mr. A. M. 
Bose, and criticised the Frontier Policy of the Government. 

He materially assisted the late Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjea in his agitation against the Mackenzie Act. 

1901 : Attended the Calcutta Congress as a delegate. 
1903 : Attended the Madras Congress, presided over 
by the late Mr. Lai Mohon Ghose and spoke on Military 
Expenditure of the Government and also on Co-operative 

Societies Bill. 

1905: Attended Benares Congress, presided over by the 
late Mr. Gokhale. He wrote a pamphlet on the Partition 
of Bengal which was published under the auspices of the 
Committee appointed at a meeting held in the Town Hall 
of Calcutta on the 31st January 1906. 

1906 : Proceeded to England to qualify himself for the 
English Bar—joined Lincoln’s Inn and was a pupil of the 
late Mr. Cozens Hardy in London. 

1907 : Obtained First Class Honours at the Bar Final 
examination and also a special prize of £ 50 from his Inn 
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of Court and at the instance of Lord Macnaughten he 
secured his call to the Bar in the shortest possible time. 

He joined the Calcutta High Court the same year 
as an Advocate and devilled for a while with the late 
Mr. B. C. Mitter. He very soon built up a substantial 
practice and his services were constantly requisitioned by 
litigants on the Original Side in Civil and commercial 
cases. He was also familiar with the practice and procedure 
of the Appellate Side of this court and appeared there on 
many an occasion. 

1910 : First European Holiday tour with Sir P. C. 
Mitter, Sir B. L. Mitter, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das 
and others. 

1913: He gave a written note to the Royal Commission 
on Public Services on simultaneous Examination of candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service etc,, and later as witness gave 
oral evidence. 

He appeared as a witness before the Islington Com¬ 
mission on the Public Services in India. 

1913 : He visited London again and made a Continental 

tour. 

1917 : A delegate to the Calcutta Congress. 

1919 : He gave evidence before the Southborough 
Committee about the Montagu Chelmsford Reforms, on 
behalf of the National Liberal League. 

He was raised to the Bench of the High Court ou 
July 16, 1919. 

1920 : He visited Europe again. Lost his father while 
ou his voyage back to India, on 25-10-20. 

July 1924—In the famous suit ( 1846 of 1924 ) K. S. 
Roy Choudhuri and another vs. H. E. A. Cotton Mr. Justice 
Ghose granted an injunction restraining inter alia Mr. Cotton, 
the President of the Bengal Legislative Council from putting 
a certain budget motion for the second time before the 
Council. This judgment of Mr. Justice Ghose made a good 
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deal of noise. In consequence of the judgment. Government 
altered the rules of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

1926 : He was Knighted. Visited Europe with Lady 

Ghose. 

1931 : He acted as Chief Justice of Bengal for six 
weeks. 

1932 : He was elected President of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Appointed to act as Chief Justice for the second time. 

1933 : Presidential Address, Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Re-elected President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Appointed to act as Chief Justice for the third time for 

over five months. 

1934 : Appointed to act as Chief Justice for the fourth 
time for four weeks. 

Retired from the Calcutta High Court Bench on the 
10th January, 1934. 

13th February—April 6, Temporary Member of the 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal. 

Died on September 10, 1934. 




Speeches, 

Writings 

Letters 

As Others Saw Him 




Frontier Policy 

( 1898 ) 


Speech delivered at the Fourteenth Session of the Indian National 
Congress held at Madras in 1898, in seconding the Resolution on the 
1 injurious Frontier Policy' of the British Government in India, 'involving 
frequent military expeditions beyond its ( India's) natural limits and the 
practical starvation of the civil administration . 1 

I beg to second this Resolution which has been so ably moved by 
my learned leader Mr. G. Subramania Iyer, and in accroding to this resolu¬ 
tion our most enthusiastic support, I feel, Sir, that we arc in excellent com¬ 
pany. Some of the most distinguished men who have adorned the annals 
of modern Indian History,—one of them was very intimately connected 
with the Indian frontier affairs and to whose foresight at a critical time 
in the history of our motherland the salvation of the Empire was due,— 
have stated repeatedly that they should confine their energies to within 
the natural frontiers of the Indian Empire and that they should consolidate 
the resources of the Empire and conciliate all classes. Need I remind 
you, Gentlemen, that I refer to no less a personage than the late Lord 
Lawrence who has deliberately put on record—I am quoting his exact 
words—"that the very proper course that the English out in India could 
pursue was to confine all their best energies to within the natural frontiers 
of India and that the very best government which the English could 
possibly give to the Indian people ought to be given to them and that 
they should conciliate all classes and consolidate the resources of the 
Empire" (Cheers). The views of Lord Lawrence were and arc shared 
by a host of other eminent Indian authorities. My learned leader, Mr. 
G. Subramania Iyer, has mentioned the names of Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook and Ripon the righteous. I shall only mention a few other 
names. Among military men most competent to form and express an 
opinion on this matter, we have the authorities of General Sir Henry 
Durand, General Sir Nevil Chamberlaine and General Sir John Adye 
in favour of Lord Lawrence’s view and lastly we have the authority of 
one who has been described by no less a personage than Lord Rosebury as 
the highest living authority on these matters,—I refer to Sir Donald 
Stewart. They are all agreed that the policy of Lord Lawrence was the 
right one and that the policy which has been in the ascendant in the 
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councils of the Empire for the last twenty years or so is not the right 
one. But it is said that the policy of Lord Lawrence is dead and that we 
are in quest of a "scientific frontier" today. As Colonel Hannah, a 
name never mentioned by Indians without the deepest respect, points 
out that that which is scientific is fixed and that which is unscientific is 
not fixed. If the scientific frontier is fixed to-day, it cannot be something 
which is not fixed to-morrow. If the scientific frontier is fixed in Chitral 
to-day, it cannot be in the cold regions of Tirah to-morrow. I say, 
therefore, that the wisest course for our administrators is to reverse the 
policy which has been in the ascendant in the councils of the Empire 
and to return to the policy of Lord Lawrence and of Lord Ripon. I say 
let our rulers reverse the policy which has landed India, in the expressive 
words of the present Conservative member for Cardiff in the House of 
Commons, “into the position of subsidising all Central Asia from the 
Indus to the Oxus". I say, let them reverse that policy and they will find 
the true scientific frontier in the grateful hearts of a loyal and contented 
people. (Cheers). 


Julius Caesar at the Indian Sangita Samaj : 

An Appreciation 

( 1900 ) 

Julius Caesar has always been considered to be one of the most 
popular of Shakespeare’s plays on the stage, inspite.of its want of any 
female interest and of the fact that Caesar, the protagonist of the tragedy, 
is killed in the middle of the play. The annduncement therefore that 
the Governing Body of the Indian Sangita Samaj had arranged for the 
performance of the play by some of the most gifted amateur members of 
the Samaj drew a crowded house on Saturday evening. It was an 
audience which will be long remembered. The elite of Indian Society 
were there. The audience that assembled to welcome Mr. Satyendra 
Nath Tagore, Mr. H. C. Mallick, Mr. Brojendra Lai Mitter and 
Mr. Prokash Chunder Dutt, was a practical protest against the threatened 
decline of intellectual amusements in this country. And so, with all on 
the tip-toe of excitement the curtain rose. 


JULIUS CAESAR AT THE INDIAN SANGITA SAMAJ 3 

The scene opens in a Roman Street, rich with architectural beauty 

and broken in artistic lines. Decius and Trebonious ( a 

by the way ) meet with certain idle commoners who were holiday-making 

to see great Caesar and to rejoice in his triumph. The good folk nh 
were idling in the streets are admonished to go about their severe 'ill¬ 
nesses and they disperse. All present long however to see Caesar and so 
away go from the platform the two Romans. Caesar enters dr “ ed ”a y 
for the course. Mark him well: your eyes will never be removed from In 
absorbing figure. The Caesar of Mr. Brojendra Lai Mitter was a 
great effort: it captivated the imagination of all. His presence for t 
moment dwarfed all else in the tragedy. How is he dressed and how 
does he look ’ Robed in silk with the rich gold embroidered toga flowing 

down and the crown round the broad forehead, aye his was a figure so 

well dressed that nothing distracts the eye from him. Presently the Sooth¬ 
sayer ( Mr. Purna Chunder Dutt) with his characteristic «aff cro^ 
Caesar's path. The fateful word 'Beware the Ides of March c P 
nounced. Caesar however dismisses the Soothsayer from his mind The 
wave of hand with which Mr. Brojendra Lai pronounces the words PL 

Ta dreamer; let us leave him ; pass” was truly artistic. It bore almo 
semi-royal impress. Caesar goes °„ QMaliik will live 

“wh^nf A costume, rich and simp, 

relieved alone by a toga of dazzling brilliance, such was the dre^s o 
Brutus. He is a student and philosopher. He muses on thecour^e of ff n 
but he also betrays the idea that if necessary he an act. The taw. 

disordered hair is carelessly tossed ^''^^nd Cassiu speaks to 

unkempt. Brutus and Cassius gaze at each other. A \ , , 

Brutus Mr. Prokash Chunder Dutt as Cassius was, to put ,t shortly 

student of Shakespeare, whispered to me when Mr Prokash Uun 
was Reeling Brutus's mind in those accents which fairly took ,n the 
audience The words were uttered when Mr. Prokash Chunder was only 

*•i 

ultimately achieved. Cassius has hatched tconspiracy - he .s U noa 
till Btutus consecrates it by his approval. The prestige, th. 

elevation, which only Brutus's amen would'end to t e en P - 

wanting. Cassius pleads for it. aye, but the pleading is all dona >.m ^ 
and is manoeuvered cleverly. Brutus gazes on vacancy, he * 
communes with his consience and finally promises to cons de w : C 
says. And lo ! thete returns Caesar from the feast of Lupercal. Cae.-r 
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brow is furrowed, he likes not men with lean and hungry looks and he 
takes counsel with Antony. And Antony—what an Antony it was ? 
Mr. Satyendra Nath Tagore, whose recitals from ^Tennyson were so much 
appreciated the other day, acted the part of Afitony with an impulsive 
energy beyond all praise. Imperious Caesar had none of that expression 
of refinement which Antony displayed. The.conspirators break fresh 
ground : Casca ( Mr. Atul Chandra Sen ) isrlured into the plot. The 
abandon and the over-flowing humour of genfle Casca, whom Brutus 
imagines to be a blunt fellow are remarkable.’ Casca becomes one of the 
initiated and the conspiracy develops. Cinna and Metellus Cimber 
are in it: they count not however as yet the inspiring presence 
of Brutus among themselves. The Second Act opens in Brutus’s 
orchard. The seedling has taken root;, Brutus’s mind has been 
unhinged; he reasons within himself; he hath stole away from his 
bed in the early hours of the morning, ^rutus’s servant-boy Lucius 
(Master Manujendra Mallik) sleeps the innocent’s sleep and responds 
not to his master’s call. More calls ; Lucius rubbing his eyes wakes up 
and obeys his master’s bidding. The naturalness that is the only word 
which Master Mallik displayed was so entrancing that it evoked a loud 
burst of genuine and hearty applause from the audience. Brutus 
solliloquises. It is not too much to say that throughout his speeches 
at this point Brutus exhibited all that purity of patriotism and philosophy 
which has been, not without some hesitation, attributed to that name. 
The reluctance to deeds of violence, the instinctive abhorrence of tyranny, 
the open simplicity of heart, the natural grandeur of soul, all these 
were cleverly portrayed by Mr. Mallik. Cassius succeeds : he has 
converted Brutus. Brutus loves him and the love of Brutus is his own 
exceeding great reward. Meanwhile the minutiae of the plot has been 
wall executed. Decius (Mr. N. C. Mallik) has had the honour of 
inviting Caesar formally to come to. the Senate. Caesar hesitates for 
Calpurnia had dreamed an unpropitious dream—and what an admirable 
portraiture of the hesitancy of Caesar—-but is finally resolved to go forth 
to the Senate. The Third Act opens with the Senate in session. 
Caesar, seeing the Soothsayer is reminded that the Ides of March are 
come. Ay, Caesar, but not gone.’’ The time had come when Caesar 
was to make his last appearance on the stage of life. Great Imperial 
Caesar must go : “he doth bestride the narrow world like a Colossus’’ the 
era of freedom and liberty, which had been so long delayed, was at last 
to be ushered in. But Caesar can look on with some degree of compla- 
cancy on the pin pricks of lesser mortals. The rapier of Brutus, that Buruts 
to whom aforetime his heart had gone forth, pointed against Caesar—this 
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however was too much for him. This was the most unkindest cut of all. 
Caesar falls ! It is difficult to describe the excitement occasioned by 
the acting on this scene. It almost looked that the actors were making 
point after point in a whirlwind of excitement. Well may Cassius 
exclaim in tones of passionate accent: "How many ages hence shall this 
our lofty scene be acted over in states unborn and accents yet unknown !’ 
One feels exhausted. Caesar is dead and gone ; and I will not weary 
my readers with any detailed description of the funeral orations 
pronounced by Brutus and Antony. The Antony of Mr. Tagore 
deserves to be seen ; it will not do to sit in an armchair and read news¬ 
paper comments. This is not a critical essay on the impressions 
registered when the playing was going on. Space will not allow me to 
linger on, as I might, on the distinguished and loyal assistance rendered 
by those players who had to take up the minor parts. All the 
appointments of the play were in excellent taste. The scenic effect 
was indeed wonderful. The scenery and the general decorations were 
as they should be, assistants to the acting and not overloading or 
overwhelming it. The completeness in every detail and the admirable 
stage management, especially in the arrangement of the Roman 
crowds, rendered the performance one of the most successful ones. 

( 16th September, 1900. ) 


Wars Beyond the Borders of 
British India 

( 1900 ) 

We desire to draw the attention of our readers and of the public 
to a Return which has just been presented to the House of Commons 
at the instance of the Right Hon ble Mr. John Morlev, M. P. It is a 
Return setting out a list of the wars and military operations on or beyond 
the borders of British India since 1849 in chronological order, the causes 
of such wars and the source from which the costs of such wars havu 
been met. It is a remarkable document, and, it may be truly said, 
that among the many Parliamentary Papers published during recent 
years, there is not one which is of greater or of more far-reaching 
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importance than the one under notice. Our readers, we hope, still 
remember the wave of indignation, which passed over many thoughtful 
minds, alike in England and in India, when it was announced in 1896 
by Lord George Hamilton from his place in the House of Commons 
that it had been decided by Her Majesty’s Government that India was 
to bear the expenses of the Indian troops who had been sent to garrison 
Suakim during the Dongola Expedition. Perhaps to many cynical 
people it might seem that there was not much to wonder about in the 
decision of Her Majesty’s Government, seeing that it had almost become 
an article of faith with the Lords of the Treasury in England to charge 
to India the expenses of the Indian troops, sent out on various occasions 
beyond the borders of India. Alone, however, among the Liberal 
occupants of the Front Opposition Bench, Mr. John Morley raised the 
voice of protest against such an inequitable arrangement, and what is 
more, did not hesitate to go about the country and educate British 
public opinion, by pointing out, in numerous speeches, in a most 
conclusive manner the fallacious nature of the arguments which were 
advanced by the Ministerialists in support of such an arrangement. 
At Montrose, Scarborough, Abroath, Forfar and Newcastle the Member 
of Montrose delivered most incisive speeches ; and everywhere the 
impression gained ground that perhaps the British public would not 
henceforth permit the continuanece of an arrangement which saddled 
voiceless India with expenses that were by no means light. When 
Parliament re-assembled after the recess, Mr. Morley drew the attention 
of the House of Commons, and in a speech, which for its loftiness of 
conception, pathos and eloquence, rivalled some of the best Parliamentary 
efforts of Mr. Gladstone, denounced the iniquity of the arrangement and 
pleaded for bare justice to poor, afflicted and famine-stricken India. 
The Government, however, had not been slow during the debate to 
indicate to the Ministerialists that an adverse vote would lead to the 
immediate dissolution of Parliament; and once again the spectacle was 
presented to the world, of the dirty rag of party discipline keeping the 
Government in its place and saving the situation. The motion of 
Mr. John Merely was defeated ; but Mr. Morley’s interest in the matter 
abated not, and in the midst of his literary pursuits, Mr. Morley did not 
forget India. 

At the debate on the frontier policy of the Government of India, 
initiated by Mr. Lawson Walton in the House of Commons after the 
Tirah Campaign, Mr. Morley again came forward, and not only 
denounced the petty ceaseless border-wars, but emphasised once again 
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the pressing necessity which India felt of being relieved of all expenditure 
which could not legally be made a charge upon the revenues of India 
according to the terms of Statutes 21 and 22, Viet. C. 106. Mr. Morley 
pointed out in the course of his speech that the policy of Lord Lawrence 
which,'while avoiding all needless meddling with the frontier tribes, 
exercised a healthy moral control, was the truest guarantee for peace, 
and that, if it was the sincere desire of the Indian Government to have 
anything like a lasting peace on the North-West frontier, they should 
at once return to the sagacious and humane policy of that distinguished 
statesman. 


Mr. Morley has succeeded now in extracting from Lord George 
Hamilton the Return, referred to above ; and it may be taken for 
granted that as soon as the war cloud at present on the horizon, has 
disappeared and the temper of the English people becomes a little more 
sober and rid of the ‘Imperial’ frenzy, Mr. Morley will address himself 
to the task, undaunted and undispirited. Meanwhile, it is the duty of 
every Congressman to study, with the care and attention which the 
intrinsic importance of a subject, which forms one of the principal 
planks in the Congress programme, demands, the Parliamentary Paper 


just issued. Turning, therefore, to the Return, we notice that during 
the fifty years that have elapsed since 1849, there have been no less 
than one hundred wars, undertaken beyond the borders of British India. 
On three occasions, viz. in the Abyssinian War of 1867-68, in the Perak 
War of 1875-76, in the Soudan War of 1885-86, the extraordinary 
charges were borne by the British Treasury. Our readers will notice 
that on these occasions the ordinary charges, which were by no means 
light, were borne by the Indian Government. On one occasion, viz, in 
the Persian War of 1856-57—it is mentioned that the cause of the war 
was some insult or other to the British envoy at Teheran—the British 
Govenment felt some qualms of conscience and piously resolved that 
half the extroaordinary charges were to be borne by the British Treasury. 
On two occasions, viz, in the Chinese War of 1856-57,—the war being 
undertaken to avenge ‘general ill-treatment of foreigners’—and also when 
Indian troops were taken over to Malta to overawe Russia, the ordi¬ 
nary and extraordinary expenditures were borne by the Briti-h Treasury; 
while on another occasion, viz, in the China War of 1860—maliciously 
called by some people the Opium War,—the ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures except expenses of Indian Navy vessels were borne by the 
British Treasury. And on two occasions, viz, in the Egyptian Campaign 
of 1882, the British Government were generous enough to make a 
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Parliamentary grant of £ 500,000. Therefore, taking the above facts 
together, it may be roughly said that on nine separate occasions, the 
British Government were found willing to assist India to bear some 
portion of the expenses of nine wars, undertaken beyond the borders of 
India. India has had, therefore, to bear the expenses of ninety such 
wars, during the course of the last fifty years. 

Turning now to the statement«of the causes of such wars, as set out 
in the Return, we must say that we are obliged to come to the conclusion 
after a patient and careful examination, undertaken with an anxious 
desire to be fair to all parties, that in the majority of instances these wars 
were undertaken on the flimsiest of grounds. It has been insinuated on 
more than one occasion that the wars, which the Indian Government 
sometimes undertake, afford periodical exercises to the British soldier who 
might otherwise grow rusty. There may or may not be any truth in the 
assertion ; but any way the Return furnishes the most ample evidence, 
if indeed any evidence were necessary, of the truth of Lord Cranbome’s 
(now Lord Salisbury) celebrated remark that the system of the British 
Government tended to the bleeding of India. Year in and year out, the 
iniquity of the arrangement has been pointed out over and over again ; 
but hitherto the labours of earnest politicians in this direction have gone 
for nothing. And any hopes that might have been indugled in by some of 
us that something, some relief in some shape or other, might after all come 
out of the recommendations of the Welby Commission, have been dashed 
to the ground ; for the Leader of the House of Commons assured the 
House the other day that the thoughts of Her Majesty’s Government were 
engrossed on other topics and that India for the present must wait. It 
now remains to be seen whether the House will see its way to accept the 
proposal which has been recently formulated by Mr. Herbert Roberts, 
M. P., that the cost of maintaining 20,000 British troops of India should 
be transferred to the British exchequer. The Transvaal war has proved 
most conclusively that the strength of the British garrison in India is kept 
at a figure far above what the requirements of India warrant. The inge¬ 
nious device of explaining away this phenomenon by a fanciful analogy 
to the lending of watch dog by a neighbour to one in distress, might catch 
the imagination of the youthful visionary who is carried away by the 
music of eloquence or the gloss and beauty of sonorous periods ; but to 

all level-headed men it is apparent that India can safely do away with at 
least 20,000 British troops. 

In the Budget debate of 1899, Lord Curzon, replying to some 
observations which had been made earlier in the course of the debate by 
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Mr. Chitnavis, warmly declared that so long as his lordship held the 
reins of the Government of India, notone British soldier would be with¬ 
drawn from the existing British garrison in India. His lordship will, we 
trust, now see that Mr. Roberts' proposal does not involve the withdrawal 
of a single British soldier. By all means, have as many British soldiers as 
you like ; but do not saddle the entire cost of maintaining them on poor 
impoverished India. Lord Curzon has already shown an encouraging 
beginning in these matters. His lordship has accepted almost m its 
entirety the policy of Lord Lawrence in regard to our relations with the 
frontier tribes. Is it too much to expect that His Excellency will follow up 
the reform which he has inaugurated by giving his support and adhesion 
to the eminently practical proposal of Mr. Herbert Roberts ? With the 
transfer of the cost of maintaing 20,000 British troops to the British ex¬ 
chequer, it may be hoped that there will be lesser encouragements to go 
to war with frontier tribes in the future. The attention of the Govern¬ 
ment would be directed in a large measure to the internal affairs of the 
country and its pressing needs; and the Government will perhaps some 
day realise its ideal that its existence is justified to that extent only to 
which it has made the people happier, more contented and prosperous. 
The enchantment, hovering around the quest for a scientific frontier, will 
perhaps disappear ; and the Government will discover, to its agreeab e 

surprise, that the true scientific frontier lies in the grateful hearts o a 

loyal and contented people. 

( “The Bengalee’’—May 6, 1900.) 


The Twentieth Century-A New Era 

(1901) 


To-day marks the beginning of a new century, a new ■ en i of 
mans hopes and fears. The Nineteenth Century is onu i 
and will soon awhile lie in the floating mists of time. It has in^ 
a remarkable century. Men have not been slow to praise 
wise and the foolish, the learned and unlearne , tic poe 
pressman, the rich and the poor,—all alike swell the c torus o a 

for the marvellous inventions and discoveries o tie age. ^ 

fundamental have been the changes which tic mot a , nt ‘ ^ 
intellectual achievements of the Nineteenth Century wst 
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in the life and civilization of mankind at large. Some have even claimed 
it to be the beginning of a new era of human progress. Some, while 
readily admitting this, have even gone so far as to maintain that in 
certain essential particulars there has been, let alone progress, distinct 
retrogression towards the close of the century. As its evening shadows 
began to fall, one by one those distinguished men, whose lives were a 
beacon to the multitude and who bore aloft the fire of everything that 
is sacred and holy, and which goes to make life beautiful and worth 
living, have lain low. Take, for instance, the case of England. Of all 
the Great Immortals, whose light made the midday of the past century 
so glorious, few remained to watch its subdued sunset. And no parting 
ray of any brilliance even indicated the promise and the beginning of 
the carrying on of the life-work of those giants. Tennyson, Browning, 
Turner, Carlyle, Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Millais, Gladstone, Martineau, Ruskin and last, but not least, 
Max Muller have all passed away; and their places know not 
the successors to whose keeping their lives staves may have been 
committed. A change has come over the spirit of the dreams in the 
West. Militarism, the umpire of war, has been preying on the life 
of the nations in Europe ; and the closing years of the century has 
witnessed a revival of the war spirit throughout Europe. The whole 
region has now become a vast camp, armed in all the panoply of war and 
occupied by opposing forces greater in numbers than the world has ever 
seen before ; while away in the south of the Dark Continent, the “hellish 
panorama of war as Mr. John Morley puts, is being slowly unrolled. 
At a moment like this, Longfellow’s celebrated lines about ‘redeeming 
the human mind from error rise instinctively to one’s lips and the 
mind is saddened by the thought that the nation is still bearing the 
curse of Cain. 


Looking away and turning our eyes about us in India, it is, again, 

a dismal picture : Famine has become a constant visitor with us_a sure 

index, despite all official explanations, of the loss of the staying power 
of the Indian people ; in another respect it is even more acute. The great 
tribunes of the people, the great men of the country,—have for the most 
part joined the great majority and the country is unspeakably poorer by 
their loss. Where are the men to-day who will bear the heat and burden 
of the day, the men who will carry on the work and the traditions of 
Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Ramkrishna Paramhansa, 
Radhakant Deb, Rajendra Lala Mitra, Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, 
Ramtanoo Lahiri, Ram Gopal Ghose, Hurrish Chandra Mookerjee, 
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Kristo Das Pal, Dwarkanath Mitter, Romesh Chunder Mitter. Mano 
Mohan Ghose, Digumbcr Mitter, K. T. Telang. Vishwanath Narayan 
Mandlik, Ajodhyanath, Muthuswami Aiyar, Salem Ramaswamy Mudaliar 

and a host of others? Everywhere, all around, it is the same story', the 

same cry of despair fills the air. But whence this despair ? Alas! 

despair at the things left unfinished -some by our predecessors but the 

great portion by ourselves. 

It was in this frame of mind, agitated as it was by these thoughts, 
that I went to hear Mr. Fletcher Williams discourse at the Albert Hall 
on Unfinished Things on Sunday morning last. Mr. Fletcher Williams 
is a thinker of singular depth and originality ; and I do him but the 
barest justice when I say that his listeners came away at the close 
of the lecture in a better and inspiring frame of mind. After a brief 
hymn or two, Mr. Williams rose to deliver his promised address and 
went straight to his subject. At the outset he pointed out the singular 
appropriateness of the subject which had been chosen, because it was 
apparent to all that, when we look through the long vista of the past, 
we can never escape the haunting shapes of things unfinished, of 
intentions unfulfilled, of undertakings left off. Take, for instance, the 
case of the merchant. It might be that during the year which was 
so rapidly drawing to a close, he had intended to get rid of a partner 
whom he found uncongenial, or to induce another to become a partner 
and with whose association and help there was the prospect of extending 
the business of the firm. But all these intentions must remain 
unfulfilled. Take, again, the case of the busy man, so completely 
absorbed in his profession that he has become, so to speak, a part of its 
mechanism. Perhaps he has a love for literature, but he is not able 
to spare one moment for the study of books. Or, perhaps he has a taste 
for science. He has but glanced, it may be, at the theory of Hertzian 
Waves, but he has no leisure to study up the subject. Or, again, perhaps 
he has a love for Botany. He would like to wander about the fields,— 
would like to study the nature and growth and history of trees ; 
but to his keen and poignant regret, this side of his nature must remain 
undeveloped. Take, again, a third instance,—that of the mother, presiding 
over a household. She has possibly a taste for painting or music or 
languages ; but she is not able to sit at her table, undisturbed, for 
more than a couple of minutes, and all her ideas and inclinations 
about self-improvement and self-culture must be dashed to the ground. 
Everywhere it is the same story of the unfinished things. It reminded 
one of those tall gigantic cathedrals in Europe where it seemed to the 
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observer that the spires were always building, and that the cathedrals 
never came to a completion. Here it was a flying buttress that was 
wanting ; here it was a niche which wanted its statue and there it 
was a fresco lying unfinished. And by the time these are finished, it 
may be that the foundation or some other weak point was giving 
way. One of the most pathetic scenes in a life was when one, stand¬ 
ing in the midst of a grave-yard, contemplated the narrow short 
graves of the young who had died before their time. Why was it 
that they were born if they were so soon to die ? Why was it that the 
mother’s heart was gladdened for a brief interval with those curling locks, 
such as every home has seen, if it was again so soon to be blasted ? 

It was everywhere the same story, then, why being anything? 
Would it not be better to let well alone ? There are, however, two 
moods which are calculated to do irreparable injury to the mind. 
One is, since so few things are finished it is better not to do anything, 
or to attempt anything. The other is since many remain unfinished, 
let us do what we have set our hands to, hastily so that we may 
finish. Progress,—human progress, is impossible if the mind is over¬ 
powered by these moods. You are not compelled or obliged to do 
anything. Nobody wants you to do anything. But if you set your 
hands to a thing, do it with all thy might. If you open a book, 
for instance, and if it is worth reading, read every line and every 
page of it, and don’t skip through it so that you may finish. 
Carlyle in his * Sartor Resartus” truly pointed out the way : “Do 
the duty which lies before you, and the second duty will have 
become considerably nearer.” As regards perfection, the finishing, 
leave it to God. You may call an apple a perfect finished article. 
But no ; if you cut it in twain, you find the seed within it. The 
seed is the prophesy and the pledge of something to come,—some 
further development,—something greater still to come. It is one 
eternal progress, a marching out towards the realisation of a better 
ideal. The mind, when tuned in a key like this, can never despair— 
can never fail to worship, by day and night, in the shaded and sunny 
hours, the eternal and beneficient Providence who watches with un¬ 
ceasing care over the destinies of us all. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new 

And God fulfills Himself in many ways.” 

( "The Bengalee"—January 1901 .) 


Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter 

( 1901 ) 


This day two years back the earthly career of a great man, a 
prince among men, came to its close. Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter. one 
of those truly great men whom India has produced within the life time 
of the generation that is so rapidly passing away, died amid the tears 
of a whole nation on the 13th July. 1899. A man of the most 
sterling worth, a shrewd observer of men and things, thoroughly 
sincere in what he said and in what he did, Sir Romesh had showered 
upon him the best and choicest of all worldly goods. The world s 
prizes had been his, and that in no stinted measure ; but it was 
vouchsafed to him, as indeed to few it has been, to realise, in some 
measure at all events, the large place he held in the love and affec¬ 
tions of a whole people. 

His life story is known to all. For sixteen years Sir Romesh 
occupied and adorned a seat upon the Bench of the Calcutta High 
Court, and it is not too much to say that, by his conscientious 
and even handed administration of justice, he so far contributed 
towards the public good that the High Court came to be associated 
in the minds of the people with all that worked for good and fair- 
play and as the one machinery to which all eyes turned whenever 
instances of Executive intolerance and Magisterial high-handedness 
cropped up. Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter might not have had the 
forensic gifts of the late Mr. Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter or might 
not have been one of those Judges whose wealth of learning passes 
into the substance of the law, leaving it enriched for all time to 
come ; but his reported judgments testify to the erudition of the 
lawyer, the polish of the scholar and the impartiality of the Judge. 
Sir Romesh Chunder possessed, in an abundant measure, one of 
those qualities which are even more important in high judicial 
places than teachnical learning, namely, the capacity of seizing on 
the vital points in complex bodies of fact with swift and sure 
apprehension. Twice he officiated as Chief Justice of Bengal ; and 
on each occasion Sir Romesh’s administration of the duties of his 
high office evoked the warmest praise from all sections of the 
community. 
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But, however distinguished his services as a Judge of the highest 
tribunal in the country may have been, his services to the country and 
to his community, among whom he moved and had his being, are 
specially noteworthy. As a member of the Public Service Commission, 
as a member of the Jury Commission, as a member of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, as Chairman of the Reception Committee of the 
Calcutta Congress of 1896, Sir Romesh rendered great and lasting 
services to his country. Sir Romesh Chunder Mitter showed it plainly 
in his life and character that it was perfectly possible for an Indian to 
be warmed up with a patriotism which does not clash with the central 
fact of British overrule in this country. 

Such was the late Sir Romesh ; and it is a matter of public duty 
with his countrymen to keep his memory green for ever, so that his life 
and career may serve in very truth as a beacon and an example to the 
rising generations. Four separate times has Sir Francis Maclean, Chief 
Justice of Bengal, exhorted our graduates and our young men to take to 
heart the great lesson of patience and industry and honesty from the life 
of the illustrious deceased. But what have our own countrymen done, 
let us enquire, to present before the public some tangible memorial 
which can recall to posterity some of those qualities which went to make 
the man Sir Romesh was ? It will be a shame and a disgrace, we do 
not hesitate to say, if we do not erect a suitable memorial to the late 
distinguished Judge. 


( "The Bengalee"— July 13, 1901. ) 


Non-Official Europeans and the Bengal Partition 

( 1905) 

( Letter to the *' Statesman", Calcutta, dated 12th September, 1905 ) 

May I ask the hospitality of your columns to point out to A True 
Friend and to all “those non-official Europeans, mostly business men, 
who, for the most part, are opposed to the Partition scheme,” that 
the leaders of the Swadeshi movement are not responsible if it strikes 
at friends and not foes ? We prayed, implored, times without number, 
in the public prints in the earlier stages of the controversy, the 
non-official Europeans to lend us a helping hand in the agitation in 
which we have been engaged. The non-official Europeans and tl^eir 
mouthpieces, namely, the European Associations, would not move at all. 
What else can we do in our despair than to adopt a policy which 
must touch the pockets of the non-official Europeans who, after all 
as has several times been demonstrated, are the real rulers in 
Bengal, and compel them to take some interest in our affairs and to 
sympathize with us in our distress ? Whose fault is it. I ask, that 
we are now constrained to engage in the present boycoot ? If even 
now the Bengal Chamber of Commerce would move in the right 
direction, much of the present tension of feeling would disappear. It 
is very good to ask for impossible guarantees about the status of the 
High Court. The situation, however, could only be saved if our 
European friends would take up our cause and insist on the 
withdrawal of the Partition decree. But if, however, our European 
friends would not raise even now their voice through the recog¬ 
nised channels, the boycott has to be persisted in. Whether we 
succeed in this or not time only will show. But let our European friends 
understand that the time for resentment and revenge has long passed 
by and that it is with us at the present moment a question of self- 
preservation. We are anxious to assist in the formation of the League 
referred to by A True Friend. But the active part in connection 
therewith should be taken by him and those Eurpoeans who are of his 
opinion ; because our experience in the past has taught us that the 
Government does not pay the slightest attention to what we may 
say, but makes all its machinery move in the direction wanted if a 
single European Association expresses itself strongly on any matter. 



John Morley and Indian Reforms 

(1907) 


The following interview took place at the India Office , London , 
on April 17, 1907. It was published in the “Modern Review" 
June, 1936, after the death of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, under the 
caption of * A Side-Light on the Morley-Minto Reforms'—Being the record 
of an interview of a distinguished Indian with John Morley .) 

Mr. Morley: Mr. G h o s e, I am very pleased to see you. 
Sir David Barr (then a Member of the Secretary of State for India’s 
Council) tells me that you have been a Vakil of the Calcutta 
High Court and have practised there, that you came over to read 
for the Bar, that you have got high honours here, and a substantial 
prize from Lincoln’s Inn—you know perhaps I belong to Lincoln’s 
Inn—and that you have taken great interest in public questions. 
My congratulations, Mr. Ghose, on your success. 

Mr. Ghose: Thank you, Sir, for your kind congratulations. 
I am grateful to you for having accorded to me the honour of an 
interview with yourself. 

Mr. Morley : Not at all. I am always pleased to see Indian 
gentlemen of your position and attainments, Mr. Ghose. 

Mr. Ghose, you come from Calcutta, do you not ? Now do tell me, 
please, how affairs are at the present moment in Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. I have seen Sir B. Fuller three or four times here. He seems 
to me a very capable official and a man gifted with many qualities, but it 
has struck me that they are not the qualities which would enable a man 
to ride over problems arising at a time of great public excitment. Now 
will you tell me your candid views about Eastern Bengal and Assam and 
I will keep them to myself. 

Mr. Ghosh : Sir, I come from Calcutta and Calcutta is my home. 
I was in Calcutta upto the 26th of April last and I knew what our people 
felt about the Partition of Bengal. 

Mr. Morley : Excuse me, Mr. Ghose, the question of the Partition 
of Bengal is no longer an open question and although I should be glad to 
listen to anything that you might have to say about it, I may tell you 
frankly that I do not see any way to re-open the question. 

Mr. Ghose : If I may venture to say so. Sir, I was not going to 
suggest to you to re-open the question of the Partition of Bengal. What 
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I was going to say is this, that so long as Sir B. Fuller was in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, things could not quiet down—why they could not 
quiet down, you, Sir, know very well the reasons, but though l believe 
and although the people still believe that the Partition is a wrong to them 
there is a tendency towards quietness in Eastern Bengal and Assam since 
Mr. Hare’s assumption of office as Lieutenant Governor. If a policy of 
conciliation is followed, there will be no more Barisal disturbances. 
(Mr. MorleyI have not forgotten them) (meaning the Barisal 

distutbances). 

Mr. Morley : I am very glad to hear that, Mr. Ghose. Nothing 
can be gained by further agitation about the Partition of Bengal. Now 
tell me, Mr. Ghose, what do the people of India want, what do the 
Congress Party want. I have been a diligent student, if I may say so, of 
the writings in the Native Press of India. Here, (pointing to certain 
printed matters lying on his table) you see I have translations made for 
me week by week of the important matters appearing in the Native Press 
and as I gather from these writings I find there was a great deal of 
contention and dispute at the last Congress between the extremist wing 
and the moderate wing. Now tell me what do these people, the extre¬ 
mists, want and who are they. 

Mr. Ghose : I believe, Sir, from the accounts that have reached 
me that there was very little dispute between the extremists and the 
moderates at the last Congress. The extremists count verry little 
in the counsels of the Congress. They do not count as a force to 
be reckoned with and the great bulk of Congressmen follow the 
lead of men like Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Dutt. 

Mr. Morley: I am glad to hear that. I saw Mr. Gokhale 
several times and Mr. Dutt twice or thrice last year here and I 
found that they were sensible men, moderate men and that one 
could go a long way with them. But I want to hear from you, 
Mr. Ghose, what you in India really want. Now I am not a man 
who would grudge to give to people more than I could help it 
and I am anxious to do something for India. But as I say, it is difficult 
to know the mind of India and I want to know from you what you want. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, briefly put, what our people want at the present 
day is some real voice in the direction of the policy in India so that there 
may be a chance of fulfilment of the pledges given to our people by our 
late Queen and the Parliament of the United Kingdom. We want that 
there should be at least one Indian on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mr. Morley : You mean, the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 

Mr. Ghose : No, Sir, I mean the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 
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Mr. Morley : Well, that is something which is quite new. That 
has never been suggested to me. What has been suggested to me is that 
there should be an Indian on my Council here. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, I shall be coming to that in a moment. But as 
I was saying, we want an Indian on the Viceroy’s Executive Council and 
this has been suggested in the Congress for many a year. (Mr. Morley— 
I have not heard that.) We say that the time has come when with 
perfect safety to the maintenance of British rule—and here I may throw 
in the observation that the best among us have no other wish than to see 
England’s rule broad based in India—an Indian may be summoned to sit 
on the Viceroy’s Council. 

Mr. Morley : But why do you want an Indian on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council ? Would it not do if you had an Indian on my 
Council here ? 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, if you were to grant us this boon, namely, that 
there should be an Indian on the Council of the Secretary of State in 
Whitehall, you would earn the gratitude of the Indian people. 

Mr. Morley : Mr. Ghose, let me not interrupt you. Please proceed 
in your way. Iam only a listener. 

Mr. Ghose : As I was saying, we want an Indian on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council and one on your Council. 

Mr. Morley : You see, Mr. Ghose, the two questions are different. 
The sword in India can be held only by one person. If you have two 
persons holding the sword, it is a-source of weakness. You have military 
questiones constantly coming up before the Viceroy and it is felt—mind 
you—I am reproducing the arguments used by my advisers—that you 
cannot have an Indian on the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, from our point of view, we say that the Indian 
who can be trusted in these matters, military questions I mean, can 
surely be found in India. But, Sir, if it is felt that you cannot trust an 
Indian with, say, the portfolio of the Home Department, or, shall we say 
the Financial Department, I am sure, Sir, you will kindly excuse my 
speaking quite frankly to you, (Mr. Morley : Mr. Ghose, I pray of 
you not to hesitate to tell me anything that may be passing in your 
mind) we say that perhaps it will not be difficult to find out a suitable 
Indian fit to be the Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
and that we have Indian gentlmen capable to hold their own against any 
men sent out from England. 

Mr, Morley : Now, Mr. Ghose, we will assume a hypothetical 
case. We will assume that we have Indian Legal Member on the Vice- 
oy s Council. Now, he would debate on questions other than legal just 
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as any otner member, would he not ? I quite believe that you have 

Indian lawyers who are as capable as any men here. 

Mr Ghose : Sir, as the status of the Legal Member at the present 

day stands, he would. But, I believe, I am right in saying that before Sir 
Henry Maine’s time-he was a member of Lord Lawrence s Government 
(Mr. Morley : I knew Maine very well) the Legal Member did not s,t 
on the Council when the Council were occupied with other than legal 
questions. I have not got the reference by me but I could find out the 

reference for you. 

Mr. Morley. Mr. Ghose, I shall find out myself. Now what you 
say very greatly interests me. (Mr. Morley here made a note of what I 

had S S Ghose : As I say, Sir, the Legal Member before Sir Henry 
Maine occupied a sort of an inferior position, if one may say so in t e 
Council. Now. what we say is this, that-I am not giving up my point 
Sir, that you should have an Indian on the Viceroy s Executive Council 
with full powers so to speak-you can have an Indian Legal Member on 
the Viceroy’s Council under the conditions and the limitations as used 
to prevail before Maine’s time. Why we are so keen about an Indian on 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council is this-everything originates in India ; 
there all projects are fashioned into shape, the whole thing is cut and 
dried there and then it is sent to England to the Secretary of State for 
his approval. We feel that it is all essential that in the originating stage 
we should have Indian opinion represented on the Viceroy s Executive 
Council and that that would go a great way to give peace and contentment 
to our people. Now, although the Indian Legal Member under the condi¬ 
tions as I have attempted to sketch before you would not be entitled, as 
a matter of right, to give his opinion on other than Legal questions, still 
I apprehend, that in practice the Viceroy and the Members of Counci 
would often consult him (he would be always near by and with the 
Government of India) and if he were an Indian of great strength o 
character, as I expect he will be, the result will be that Indian opinion 
will be listened to and the people of India would have the satisfaction o 
knowing that there was some chance of presentment of Indian views 

before the Viceroy and his Council. 

Mr. Morley : I quite agree, Mr. Ghose, no doubt it will be a very 

great advantage if we have an Indian at one end of the wire and an 

Indian at the other end of the wire over here. But you must remember, 

Mr. Ghose, we must proceed cautiously. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, if I may say so, all that we ask is this, the 

Government should make cautious advances only. 
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Mr. Morley •* Now, Mr. Ghose, as I say I am much interested in 
what you say and I will make enquiries as to the state of things before 
Maine s time. The thing seems feasible, but I do not commit myself to 
anything. Yes, it is one which requires careful consideration and looking 
into. But tell me, Mr. Ghose, supposing there is a vacancy today on the 
Viceroy s Executive Council, I forget the name of the Legal Member 
(Mr. Ghose, Mr. Erie Richards), supposing *Mr. Erie Richards resigns his 
office today and supposing I write to Lord Minto to nominate an Indian, 

I do not know how he would arrive at a proper selection, I suppose he 
would consult the Judges or that sort of thing, do you say that Lord 
Minto can easily find out a suitable Indian ? 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, Lord Minto will not have to travel beyond his 
Legislative Council to find out a suitable Indian. He will find such 
an Indian in Dr. Rash Behary Ghose, C. I. E., who is now on his 
Legislative Council. 

Mr. Morley : What name did you say ? I am afraid T can’t 
write all this down. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, may I write the name for you. 

Mr. Morley : Yes, please. 

Mr. Ghose : There are other Indians too, namely. Sir Gooroo 
Das Banerjee, Mr. S. P. Sinha. 

Mr. Morley : Now Mr. Ghose, do you say that he (referring to 
Dr. Rash Behary Ghose ) is fit to be Legal Member. 

Mr. Ghose : I say, Sir, unhesitatingly that Dr. Rash Behary 
Ghose is eminently qualified to be Legal Member on the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. He has been a member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 
Council before now. 

Mr. Morley : And when was that ? 

Mr. Ghose : In Lord Lansdowne’s time. 

Mr. Morley : When was Lord Lansdowne Viceroy ? I remember 
we were in office when we had to select his successor. 

M;. Ghose : I will tell J'ou, Sir, Lord Lansdowne was Viceroy from 
December 1888 to January or February 1893. 

Mr. Morley : Yes, that’s right. We sent out Lord Elgin. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, you selected Sir Henry Norman in the first 
instance. 

Mr. Morley : Right you are. Mr. Ghose you have a very accurate 
knowledge of these matters. 

Mr. Ghose : Thank you. Sir. 

Mr. Morley : I quite understand your position. You want an 
Indian with full powers, we will say, on the Viceroy’s Executive Council • 
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and if you can’t get that, you would like to have an Indian (Mr. Morley 
smilingly ) with crippled powers on the Council, you go on in a 
descending scale. That is wise policy, Mr. Ghose. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, we believe in compromises in political manors 
and we have learnt that from your books. if you will allow me to say 


Mr. Morley : Have you read any of my books ? 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, I have read many of them. 

Mr. Morley : You have done me a great honour, Mr. Ghose.— 

what else do you want ? 

Mr. Ghose : An Indian on your Council. 

Mr. Morley : Well, Mr. Ghose, I know all the arguments for and 
against that proposal. But supposing I were to appoint Mr. Gokhale 
to my Council, the friends of Mr. Dutt would say that Mr. Dutt ought 
to have been put into my Council and not Mr. Gokhale and the same 
thing would happen if I were to invite Mr. Dutt and not Mr. Gokna.e 
Now what do you say to that. 

Mr. Ghose : Since you do me the honour of asking that question 
of me, may I say this, that I know of no Indians more qualified than 
Mr. Dutt and Mr. Gokhale to sit on your Council and to assist you 
in your deliberations. Mr. Dutt has had administrative experience of 
a very high order and he enjoys a literary reputation which is not shared 
by any other Indian that I know of. Mr. Gokhale s qualifications, I am 
sure, Sir, you are familiar with. And I say this that, if you were to 
appoint one of these gentlemen, you will not hear any voice from India 
challenging the wisdom of your selection. 

Mr. Morley : Are you sure, Mr. Ghose ? 

Mr. Ghose : I believe I am speaking not without grounds. Sir. 

Mr. Morley: Mr. Ghose, there is the question of the Muha¬ 
mmadans. They have to be considered. They will say that the Hindus 
have been favoured and that they have been neglected. I tell you what 
has been my experience in Ireland. I found that for every appointment 
in the gift of the Chief Secretary for Ireland there were two sets of 
candidates, one Protestant, and one Roman Catholic, and I find in India 
the conditions are very much similar. Now, what do you say to that ? 

Mr. Ghose: With us it is not a question of Hindus and 
Muhammadans. It is a question of an Indian being allowed to sit on 
your Council. If you have got a Muhammadan of the right sort, say, 
a man like Mr. Justice Tyabjee of Bombay, who died the other day in 
London (Mr. Morley : what name ? Mr. Ghose : Tyabjee. Mr. Morely: 
Ah. Yes. I saw him), if you have a Muhammadan like him, nobody would 
be more pleased than the Hindus. As I say, Sir, it is not a question 
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of race between race, but it is a question of getting at that Indian who 
is qualified in every way to sit on your Council. 

Mr. Morley : Well, Mr. Ghose, I rather think we must have 
two—one Hindu and one Muhammadan. 

Mr. Ghose: Sir, if you have two Indians so much the better. 
But I was assuming that not more than one Indian can be allowed to sit 
on your Council. 

Mr. Morley: Oh, I quite understand your position. Now, 
Mr. Ghose, tell me what is the answer to this. You must know that 
there is in India a class who have great vocal power, you know what 
I mean, I refer to the Europeans resident in India. They raised a 
tremendous howl over the Ilbert Bill—that was before your time I 
imagine. Now I felt that a Secretary of State would incur a tremendous 
responsibility who would do anything contrary to their wishes. The cause 
of reform would not progress at all, in fact, it would be thrown back. 

Mr. Ghose : I quite appreciate, if I may say so, the standpoint 
from which you speak. * 

Mr. Morley : Now, what do you say to this ? I am talking of an 
Indian being made a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council with 
full powers—we will use that expression. Under the Statute, as you 
know, some of the members of the Council must be members ot the 
Indian Civil Service. The Europeans in India may say this—if you are 
at all to have an Indian member, why should he be brought in from 
outside and why should he not work his way up like the rest of us from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service ? What do you say to that ? 

Mr. Ghose : We had and have Indian gentlemen in the Indian 
Civil Service who had and have risen high in office and who could have 
been and can be made members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

Mr. Morley : Can you give me one name ? 

Mr. Ghose : Certainly Sir. There is Mr. K. G. Gupta, Member 
of the Board of Revenue in Calcutta, holding an office which is next to 
the Lieutenant Governorship of Bengal. 

(Mr. Morley here wrote down Mr. Gupt’s name & proceeded as 
follows :—) 

Mr. Morley : Yes, I have heard of him, I think. It is a very high 
office and there are only two of them, is it not ? 

Mr. Ghose : That is so, Sir. 

Mr. Morley : Now if it be so, then why does not the Viceroy invite 
him to be a member of Council ? 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, I do not know the reasons, but you will excuse 
me when I say that we believe he is not made member of Council because 
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he is an Indian. The thing has never been done, I mean, no Indian has 
ever been made Member of Council, and the inspiration must come 
from somewhere. 

Mr. Morley : Well, Mr. Ghose. I am very interested in what you 
have stated to me. I believe in reform but I cannot do anything on a 
sudden. Now, what else do you want ? 

Mr. Ghose : We want, Sir, more money to be spent on primary 
and secondary education. 

Mr. Morley : (smilingly) And less on soldiers ? 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, I will not enter into that question now. it would 
take up a great deal of your time, but we should like more money to be 
spent on education. 

(Here Mr. Morley made a note to that effect.) And we want more 
European Professors, men of talent and distinction like E. B. Cowell 
(Mr. Morley—I knew him) C. H. Tawney, who was until recently the 
Librarian of the India Office. I hope you will not understand me to say 
that we do not like to see our countrymen in the Indian Education 
Service. We like to see them there and we are proud of them ; but we 
also like to see the best men from Oxford and Cambridge brought 
to India. 

Mr. Morley : I am very glad to hear that Mr. Ghose. 

(At this moment a card was borught in to Mr. Morley and I rose 
to go.) 

Mr. Morley : Mr. Ghose, when do you leave England ? 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, I leave London on or about the 15th June and 
I leave Marseills for India on the 21st June. 

Mr. Morley : And when will you be called ? 

Mr. Ghose : On June 12ch. 

Mr. Morley : I will dine in the Hall that night and shall hope to 
see you then. 

Mr. Ghose : Thank you, Sir, Good-bye. 

Mr. Morley : Good-bye, Mr. Ghose. Iam grateful to you for what 
you have stated to me. 

Mr. Ghose : Sir, I am grateful to you for having accorded to me 
the honour of this interview. 

Mr. Morley : Well, you know I have been very pleased to see you. 
Good-bye. 



Indian Unrest 

( 1907) 


"On the subject of the disturbances in the Punjab, a representative 
of the “ Tribune ” has had a long conversation with a distinguished 
member of the Indian National Congress, Mr. C. C. Ghose, who is an 
L.L.B. of Calcutta University and who has recently passed his final 
examination for the English Bar with high honours: 

“I have, of course, seen Reuter’s telegrams from Rawalpindi and 
Lahore” said Mr. Ghose, “and I should like to give English readers a 
word of caution with regard to them. It is well known to us in India, 
although it is known to comparatively few persons here, that Reuter 
takes his views from the Anglo-Indian papers and not from the Native 
papers. I do not say this in the way of disparagement of Reuter. His 
correspondents are Englishmen and they naturally adopt the point of 
view of those with whom they habitually associate. Moreover messages 
sent by cable have necessarily been rather brief, and we shall not be in 
possession of all the facts until the arrival in England of the mails in 
about three weeks’ time. But I know enough of the state of affairs in the 
Punjab to say that the notion that there is sedition there is incorrect, 
It is true there is a considerable amount of unrest and discontent there 
as elsewhere in India. This feeling dates from sometime back, and 
it has been accentuated in a certain degree by the policy pursued by 
Lord Curzon during his tenure of office as Viceroy. Rightly or wrongly 
the Indian people think that his whole object was to perfect the adminis¬ 
trative machine and to leave the people as small a chance as possible 
of influencing the course of affairs. The partition of Bengal was the 
crowning measure of Lord Curzon's administration, and this fannd the 
existing discontent into a blaze. The policy pursued by Lord Curzon’s 
Lieutenant, Sir BamphylJe Fuller in Eastern Bengal and Assam, has also 
contributed to this result. Lord Curzon, it is true, has now left India, 
but traces of his policy still exist in some parts of the country and the 
recent prosecution of the “Punjabee" newspaper of Lahore is an 
instance of the repressive measures still adopted in some places. These 
have more than anything else contributed to bring about the recent 
disturbances. What the people of India really want is this: Not that 
the British Government should withdraw from their country, they 
recognise fully the many and immense benefit conferred on India by 
British rule, but that the policy of the Indian Government should be 
moulded as to give an increasing share in the administration to the 
children of the soil”. 

( Reproduced in "India" (London), May, 1907. ) 



Students’ Hostels in Calcutta 

C 1913 ) 


( Letter to 44 The New Statesman" (London), on September 30, 1913 ) 

Will you allow me to draw attention of the English public through 
your columns to the statement of policy as regards education in India 
made by His Excellency Lord Hardinge in the Simla Legislative Council 
on the 17th September last. 

His Excellency declared that the education of the boys and girls in 
India was a matter of first-rate importance with him, and that no sacri¬ 
fice was too great to ensure that Indian boys and girls should have that 
education which the English people are able to give to their boys and 
girls over here. Nothing could have been more sympathetic, and it was 
in harmony with previous utterences of His Excellency ; but there is 
one matter to which I want to draw the attention of the English public 
here. As a result of a personal inspection of the hostels and students’ 
boarding-houses in Calcutta early in January 1911, His Excellency Lord 
Hardinge made a special grant on April 1st 1911 of 5 lakhs of rupees 
(about £35,000) towards the construction of suitable hostels and 
boarding-houses for students in Calcutta, with residential quarters for 
tutors attached to them. His Excellency made another grant of 10 lakhs 
of rupees (about £ 70,000) for the identical purpose on the 1st of April 
1912, and again on the 1st of April 1913 His Excellency made a further 
grant of 10 lakhs of rupees (about £ 70,000) for the same purpose. 
The disbursement of these sums of money lies with the Government of 
Bengal, but you will be astonished to hear that, although His Excellency 
Lord Hardinge has generously provided these sums of money, not a single 
rupee has up to the present moment, been spent towards carrying out His 
Excellency’s wishes. 

Will some Member of the House of Commons ask Mr. Montagu as 
to why the Government at Bengal is unwilling to move in this matter ? 
Educational authorities in Bengal have failed to discover the reason of 
this inaction. 

The National Library Club. 

September 30th , 1913. 



Separation of Executive and Judicial 

Functions in India 

(1913) 


“It is said in some quarters that there is raging at this moment 
a veritable tornado of criticism of British Administration in India, 
which must shake our belief in the sacrosanctity of the Indian Civil 
Service ; and that unless a reform of the judiciary is promptly effected 
so as to remove the growing feeling that justice is not administered with 
impartiality in our great Dependency, it would spell disaster to India 
and the Empire." 

Whatever truth there may be in the above statement, it is 
undeniable that public attention in India has for some months past been 
almost exclusively devoted to the question of the separation of the 
judicial and executive functions in India. Under existing arrangements 
the District Magistrate, who is the unit of the Indian 
Administration, is, at one and the same time, the head of the police 
and the head of the magistracy in his district. It is his duty to 
watch the police investigation of the more important cases, to read 
reports as they come in, and finally to decide whether a case should or 
should not be sent up for trial before himself or one of his subordinates. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that subordinate magistrates whose 
position and promotion are dependent on the District Magistrate cannot 
in such circumstances discharge their duties with that degree of 
independence which ought to characterise a court of justice. Abundant 
evidence has been published of late in India to show that very great 
mischief has resulted from the union of judicial and executive functions 
in the same person. It is not necessary to tire the patience of the reader 
by referring in any detail to the mass of evidence on this point; but it 
is, however, essential to his proper understanding of the question that 
his attention should be drawn to the recent case of Rajendra Narayan 
Singh decided by the Calcutta High Court. 

It appears that Rajendra Narayan, who is an elderly land-owner 
in the district of Bhagalpore, had been proceeded against by the District 
Magistrate of Bhagalpore under the provision of Section 110 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure. That Section lays down that whenever 
the Magistrate is satisfied that any person is a habitual robber or a 
habitual receiver of stolen property, or habitually protects or habours 
thieves, or habitually commits or attempts to commit or abets the 
commission of offences involving a breach of the peace, or is so desperate 
and dangerous as to render his being at large without security hazardous 
to the community, the Magistrate may require the person to show cause 
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why he should not execute a bond with sureties for good behaviour, for 
such period not exceeding three years, as the Magistrate thinks fit to fix. 
Rajendra, in his petition to the High Court, stated that his troubles arose 
owing to the displeasure of the District Magistrate due to his refusal 
in 1912 to appoint as manager for his properties a European who had 
been nominated by the District Magistrate, and he accordingly prayed 
for the quashing of the entire proceedings. His application came on for 
hearing in the Calcutta High Court before Mr. Justice Carnduff and 
Mr. Justice Imam, and after hearing the arguments in the case there was 
a difference of opinion between the Judges, the former being of opinion 
that the application ought to be dismissed, and the latter being inclined 
to hold that the application ought to be granted. The matter w'as 
accordingly referred to a third Judge, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, who has 
now held that there was no justification whatsoever on the part of the 
District authorities for drawing up proceedings against Rajendra Narayan 
Singh. 

It appears that so far back as February 26th, 1908, the District 
Magistrate of Bhagalpore addressed a letter to Rajendra asking him to 
resign the post of Honorary Magistrate which he was then holding, as it 
was undesirable that he should continue to hold his post on account of 
the past and the then existing tension between him and his tenantry. 
Rajendra submitted a representation to the District Magistrate on May 
22nd, 1908, in which he wanted to establish that the charge which had 
been brought against him was, if not wholly unfounded, grossly 
exaggerated and that the only thing that could be said against him was that 
there were several actions pending in the Courts brought by him against 
his tenants for arrears of rent. The District Magistrate did not pay any 
attention whatsoever to this representation, but ordered proceedings to be 
instituted under Section 110 of the Criminal Procedure Code against 
Rajendra ; and after about two hundred witnesses has been examined 
under the orders of the District Magistrate, the proceedings were dropped 
on Rajendra’s agreeting to appoint a competent European Manager 
for his properties. This was on November 12th 1908. and the European 
Manager, a Mr. Brae, who had been recommended to Rajendra by the 
District Magistrate, remained in possession of Rajendra’s properties till 
September 1909, and apparently during this period Rajendra got on well 
with the district authorities. After September 1909, there was 
considerable friction between Rajendra and his European manager, 
and apparently the attention of the District Magistrate was drawn 
to the matter by Mr. Brae, for on May 10th, 1910 the Magistrate, 
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in an official communication to Rajendra reminded the latter that 
the sole reason for Mr. Braes appointment and the dropping for the 
time being of proceedings under Section 110, was that the cause of 
friction between him and his tenants and the officials might be 
removed by the European manager having a free hand in the 
management of his properties. The District Magistrate, Mr. Hammond, 
further reminded Rajendra that the latter had made a definite 
promise to his predecessor Mr. Lyall to keep on Mr. Brae ; and added 
that if he failed to keep his promise, the proceedings under Section 
110 would be at once revived. Some time thereafter Mr. Brae, 
resigned without rendering any accounts whatsoever to his employer, 
and on October 20th 1910, the Magistrate asked Rajendra to 
appoint another European, a Mr. Mussleback, in place of Mr. Brae. 
Rajendra, however, did not accept the suggestion of the Magistrate 
but appointed one Mr. Landale as his manager. On January 24th, 
1911, the Magistrate wiote to Rajendra calling upon him to explain at 
once why Mr. Landale had been appointed Manager without the sanction 
and authority of the Magistrate, and Rajendra was asked to retire 
altogether from his estate and to get the names of his sons registered in 
place of his own in the Land Registry. This suggestion of compulsory 
abdication could not, however, be carried into effect owing to legal 
difficulties. 

Matters continued in this stale till December 1911, when Rajendra 
found it necessary to dismiss Landale and appoint an Indian retired police 
official as his manager. This appointment was, however, according to 
the Districc Magistrate a contravention of the condition of the dropping 
of the 1903 proceedings under Section 110 and in 1912 the proceedings 
were accordingly revived. The High Court has now held that the 
proceedings drawn up against the man under Section 110 were not bona 
fide, and the rule was therefore made absolute. In the concluding portion 
of his judgment Mookerjee J. observed : “The very fact that in 1908 the 
District authorities were of opinion that, if Rajendra appointed a com¬ 
petent European manager, proceedings under Section 110 might be safely 
abandoned indicates plainly that at the time there could have been 
nothing against him of a really serious character, and this view is 
confirmed by the treatment accorded to him by the authorities during 
the time which followed—a period of more than three years of strict 
discipline, as it were, passed under the guidance and control of a 
European manager. The fact that he has recently refrained from 
appointing a European manager does not render him liable to proceedings f 
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under Section 110, the salutary provisions of which were enacted by the 
legislature with the purpose of protecting society from habitual offenders. 
They were unquestionably never intended to be applied to coerce land¬ 
lords, however recalcitrant they might be, to adopt methods of man.._,e- 

ment of their estate the efficacy of which, very indiscreetly perhaps, they 
might not appreciate." 

The facts stated above surely suggest that the time has now arrived 

when the blot upon the administration of justice in India involved in the 

combination of the judicial and executive functions must be removed. 

Lord Dufferin said so far back as 1883 that the question demanded urgent 

solution. Lord Kimberley and Lord Cross admitted in the Home of Lor .' 

in 1899 that the question was intimately connected with the training of 

judicial officers in India, and the Secretary of State of the day forwarded 

to the Government of India in 1899 a memorial signed by the late Loid 

Hobhouse, the late Sir Richard Garth, the late Sir Richard Couch, the 

late Sir Charles Sargent, the late Sir John Phear, Sir John Scott, Sir 

William Markby, Sir William Wedderburn, Sir Roland Wilson and 

Mr. H. J. Reynolds in which the memorialists asked that a scheme might 

be prepared for a complete separation of judicial and executive functions 

in India. The Government of India circularised in 1900 the various 

local Governments, and they, it is said, have since been considering the 

question ; but although in the meantime instance after instance has been 

cropping up in India showing the danger of the continuance of this union 

of executive and judicial functions in the same officer, it is to be feared 

that unless very strong pressure is exercised from this country, or unless 

the Royal Commission on the Indian Public Services takes courage in 

both hands and cuts the Gordian knot, the Government will not move at 

all. The usual official reply—namely, ihat if you were to alter the 

present system in India you would have to double the staff throughout 

the country—has been proved to be entirely without founlation by the 

late Mr. R. C. Dutt, I C.S. and more recently by Mr. P. C. Mitter of the 

Calcutta High Court. No increase in the staff would, in fact, be 

necessary. It is possible that the Indian Civil Service is inflexibly opposed 

to any modification of the existing system. The sundried bureaucrat 

may be all-powerful under an oriental sun ; but behind him is the 

democracy in England, and it is to English opinion, therefore, that we in 

India must appeal for abolition of a system which is at the present day 

unanimously condemned by all who take an intelligent and at the same 

time a politically detached interest in India and her affairs. 

The New Statesman {London), 

December 20. 2923. 


The Educational Situation In Bengal 

(1913) 


“We have set ourselves a high ideal. We desire to give the young 
generation of Indians a chance in life as we Englishmen received. We 
wish the youth of India to be taught wisely, to be truly patriotic, to 
serve the country with unselfish devotion, to appreciate their own great 
historical traditions and to take pride in belonging to the land in which 
they were born. As a father myself I can sympthise. I hope to see the 
young generation in schools and universities grow able and clever men 
who will play their part in the administration, and in the social and 
moral development of this great Empire ; and when I think of the stu¬ 
dents in different parts of India with whom I have had the advantage 
of conversation, I am filled with feelings of hope and enthusiasm. To the 
students my heart goes out. I feel no sacrifice is too great for their wel¬ 
fare and education for with them and their posterity lies the future of 
this land and the destiny of India. ( Lord Hardinge's closing speech 
at the Simla Session of the Imperial Legislative Council , September 
17th, 1913.) 

The above statement by the Viceroy of India would appear to 
promise well for the future of education in my native country. No 
utterance could be more sympathetic. But the question is whether His 
Excellency s policy is being given effect to in Bengal. We have at the 
head of our affairs in Lord Carmichael, a most sympathetic and amiable 
English gentleman, and an excellent Governor, but the fact remains that 
Lord Hardinge s policy, so far as educational development in Calcutta is 
concerned, is not being given effect to Here are a few facts which will put 
the matter beyond doubt. Lord Hardinge arrived in Calcutta in Novem¬ 
ber 1910. Early in the following January he expressed a wish to the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, Sir Asutosh Mukherjee, that he would like 
to go round with him and see the students in their messes. Sir Asutosh 
suggested that His Excellency should pay these visits incognito and accor¬ 
dingly he went round with the Rev. Mr. Holmes, of the Oxford Mission 
Brotherhood. As a result, Lord Hardinge was convinced that there 
should be larger expenditure in the matter of the construction of hostels 
and good residential boarding houses attached to the colleges. On the 
31st March 1911, a grant of five lakhs of rupees (£33,000) was made by 
the Government of India for this purpose. The money was placed at 
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the disposal of the Government of Bengal, and apparently Lord 
Hardinge thought they would mature schemes to give affect to his policy. 
This sum, however, up to the present remains unspent. On the 31st March 
1912, the Government of India made a further grant of ten lakhs (£66,000 
for the same purpose, and this sum of money also remains unspent. 
On the 31st March this year, the India Government made yet another 
grant of ten lakhs, but upto the present day no one knows whether 
there has been any expenditure from this last sum. The educational 
authorities in Calcutta have from time to time enquired why it was that 
these generous sums remained unspent, but they cannot get any answer. 
Meanwhile, as people in England have already heard, schemes are being 
matured for the establishment of a Uuiversity in Dacca. Educationists in 
Calcutta have not the slightest objection to the establishment of as many 
Universities as the Government may choose, but we feel that the policy 
of the Anglo-Indian Bureaucrats is to starve Calcutta University, and to 
crush by that indirect process whatever public life there is at present in 
Bengal. As a matter of fact we have only about half a dozen men in Bengal 
who are really qualified to run Universities. The Committee appointed 
to mature the Dacca scheme was presided over not by an educationist 
but by a Civil Servant. The idea obtains that in India a Civil Servant 
is able to-day to occupy the post of Collector of Revenue, to-morrow that 
of a high judicial officer called upon to administer Hindu-Muhammadan- 
Buddhist law, and the day after he can be trusted to guide the affairs of 
the foreign office in India. But we have not got men of the stamp of Sir 
Oliver Lodge or Sir William Ramsay. The professors who are sent out 
from England, with a few exceptions, such as Croft, Tawnay, Gough and 
Elliot, are really fifth-rate men and they know as little of University 
management as the Indian who has not travelled beyond India, and not 
visited the ancient seats of learning in Europe. 

When the Universities Act of Lord Curzon was passed, whatever 
may have been his lordship's own view, the aim of the permanent 
officials was to officialise the Universities. The Senates of the reformed 
Universities were so constituted as to insure that there should be an 
official majority, and that the unofficial element should be at a discount. 
So far as Calcutta is concerned, the unofficial element at first was in 
a minority, thanks to the determined attitude of Sir Herbert Risley, but 
owing to the fact that the Europeans of the Senate took very little interest 
in its deliberations, the unofficial or Indian element gradually made its 
influence felt, and at the present moment it is a force to be reckoned 
with. The Calcutta University has religiously followed the aims set before 
it by Lord Curzon’s Act. It has now ceased to be merely an examining 
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University and has become a teaching centre. Before 1904, there was 
only one chair, that of Tagore, the professorship of law. Since then there 
have been established no less than seven chairs, some with Government 
help but a greater proportion by public spirited individuals. Lord Minto 
generously provided a professorship of economics, the University itself 
established the George V professorship of philosophy, the first occupant of 
which is the learned Dr. Brajendranath Seal. At the instance of Lord 
Hardinge a chair has been established for applied mathematics, the first 
professor being Dr. W. H. Young. o£ Liverpool University. The Univer¬ 
sity has also established the Carmichael professorship of ancient Indian 
history, the first occupant being Dr. Thibaud, a name familiar in the 
Upper Provinces as well an in Bengal, and widely renowned for profound 
scholarship. Sir Tarkanath Palit has given his all, a sum of about sixteen 
lakhs of rupees (£106,665) towards the establishment of two chairs in 
physics and chemistry. Lastly Dr. Rash Bihari Ghose has just given a 
sum of ten lakhs (£66,000) towards the establishment of two more 
chairs in physics and chemistry and one in botany. Then there have been 
lecturers appointed since 1904 ; Professor Schuster, brother of Sir Felix 
Schuster, Professor Hermann Jacobi of the University of Bonn, Professor 
Hermann Oldenberg, D. Andrew Russel Forsyth, Dr. Paul Vinogradoff 
of Oxford, anl Professor Sylvain Levi. These two last are going out to 
India this winter. There are also forty University lecturers selected from 
the staffs of the various colleges attached to the University, and they 
lecture in the University itself to about a thousand post graduate 
scholars on English and Anglo-Saxon, Sanscrit, Rhetoric, Persian, Arabic. 
Pali, Comparative Philosophy, Applied Mathematics. Economics and 
Ancient Indian History and Philosophy. 

Thus the University is gallantly trying to do its part to carry out the 
aims of the authors of the Universities Act of 1904. But it is apparently 
not in the good books of the Government. They practically refused to 
make any very large grants towards the equipment of the University 
College of Science which is about to be established. Their policy, so far 
as one can make out, is to berak up the older Universities in India by a 
process of starvation and to establish new Universities in various provin¬ 
cial towns. This, it is apprehended by educationists and public men in 
Bengal, will ultimately result in the emasculation of public life. We 
have not at the present moment any really independent men in die 

provincial towns. There are no Indians who are able to meet the high 
officials of the Government on anything like an equal footing. A 
University in a provincial town, such as Dacca for instance, with the 
Commissioner of the Division as President of its managing body, will 
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almost certainly have the Commissioner’s decree in every matter simply 
registered by the Managing Body and thus the Civil Servants will have 
their own way so far as education is concerned. That is a prospect which is 
viewed with the greatest possible alarm in Bengal, because so far as public 
feeling is concerned they would prefer that the Government should 
meddle in anything than education. They wish their people to be able to 
attend to the education of their boys and girls themselves. 

What Bengal wants is to be left alone in peace, and if only the 
people are left in peace for a number of years, if the education of their 
boys and girls is allowed to develop on normal lines, the country will 
make such progress that England will have good reason to be proud of 
what has been done since the Liberals came into power. 

(The African Times & Orient Review ( London) October, 1913) 


NOTE 

(Sir Cham Chunder Ghose (as he then was) stressed these points also 
in an interview with the representative of the Manchester Guardian 
( London) which was reproduced in the Amrita Bazar Patrxka ( Calcutta) 
in its issue of October 15, 1913.) _ 

The Late Right Hon. James Stuart 

(1913) 

(Letter to "India" ( London ) dated November 7, 1913,) 

On my return from Germany I hear the news of the death 
of The Rt. Hon. James Stuart, and I hasten to voice the sorrow 
and grief which all Indians must feel at the loss of such a true 
and fearless friend. Professor Stuart, to give him the name by 
which he was known to us, was associated with Mrs. Josephine 
Butler in the campaign against the continuance of the Contagious 
Diseases’ Act in India. He was thus led to take an interst in 
India and her people, and so long as he was in the House of 
Commons his vote was one which was cast on the side of progress 
and reform in India. The Late Mr. Slagg and Late Mr Bradlaugh 
found in him a most helpful coadjutor and I remember occasions 
when Sir John Gorst and Lord George Hamilton discoverd in him 
an almost irresistible opponent. Then again the newspapers which 
he controlled were without exception friendly to India, and I am 
right, I believe, in attributing the fact to his presence on the Directorate. 
It will, I trust, be some consolation to Mrs. Stuart to know that the 
death of her husband will be regarded in the light of a personal 
bereavement by millions of Indians away from her, and 
who were not present at St. Stephens when Professor Stuart 
fought for the country. 

Regina Hotel , Marseilles Oct. 29, 1913. 



Sir S. Ayyar’s Letter to President Wilson 

(1917 ) 


(Published in the Amrita Bazar Patrika under the signature of 
'Patient-Idealist.') 

I presume your readers could not have forgotten the tremendous 
fuss that was made over the letter which Sir Subramonia Ayyar 
addressed to President Wilson in the early part of 1917. The 
British Government felt that it had been grievously wronged by 
Sir Subramonia and went to the length of administering a severe 
personal rebuke through Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy at an inter¬ 
view between them and Sir Subramonia which had been specially 
arranged to discuss the proposed Reforms in India and when 
Sir Subramonia could not possibly imagine that the question of the 
propriety or otherwise of his letter to President Wilson would be 
brought up. 

Now look at another picture. On the 5th November last, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connoor, M.P. moved a Resolution in the House of 
Commons to the effect that before the British Government went to 
the Peace Conference it should settle the question of the grant of 
Home Rule to Ireland. The Resolution was supported by Mr. Asquith 
but the present Coalition Government opposed it vehemently and 
the Resolucion was lost, Mr. Bonar Law opining that the question 
was a domestic one between Great Britain and Ireland. The Irish 
Nationalist Party thereupon sent to President Wilson a manifesto 
on the settlement of the Irish question and an appeal for his assistance. 
After referring to the motion which was rejected by the House 
of Commons on November 5. the letter recapitulates ( I quote from 
The Times , Weekly Edition of November 15) passages from Mr. Wilsons 
utterances which the Irish Nationalist members held to justify and 
to enforce their demand. The following passages from the letter 
are specially interesting 

“Can anybody doubt that the nation of Ireland comes under the 
category of those small nations for whose rights you so eloquently plead ? 
Or that the present Government of Ireland by Great Britain against the 
will of Ireland and simply by arbitrary and irresponsible force comes 
under the scathing condemnation you have given to all such exercises 
of wrong ? 
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“In language of wanton and studied insolence, the spokesmen of 
the present British Administration have repudiated the right of you or of 
any other of the associated Governments to offer counsel or even sugges¬ 
tions on the settlement of the future of Ireland. Bur we submit that this 
war aimed at something more as you yourself put it than a game of 
power. We claim that this war must be looked at from your own standard 
of 'broad-visioned Justice—for the creation of a new world of freedom 
everywhere, and in all nations ; that what the war has to do is to build 
up an entirley new world ‘safe for democracy’ ; that this supreme fact 

and issue of the war makes the liberation of Ireland as well as of other 

small nations a duty in which all the associated Powers have a right to a 
voice and part ; that no question, in short, of any oppressed nation or 
race can be considered to-day as merely domestic. 

“We implore you not to relax your efforts to make this war not a 
mere triumph of nation over nation, armies over armies. We claim the 
further right to throw ourselves upon your protection and upon your aid 
because you are the ruler of more millions of the men of our blood than 
any other ruler, on earth. We appeal to you because in every hour of 
our history our race has stood by the flag of your nation, and your 
nation has never refused us its aid, its sympathy and its accord with our 

notional aspirations" 

I fancy this letter to President Wilson must have made Mr. Montagu 
quite ashamed of himself at the intemperate language used by him in the 
House of Commons towards Sir Subramonia Ayyar. Will those of our 
countrymen who condemned Sir Subramonia in language of wanton 
insolence now revise their notions ? 


Bhupendra Nath Basu & the Indian Reforms 

(1924) 

I had the privilege of knowing the late Mr. Basu for nearly 40 
years. In my infancy he became acquainted with my father and the 
two soon became very great friends. In this way as I grew up I used 
to see him very often at our place and the deceased extended to me 
his confidence. In the early nineties I regarded him as a most enthu¬ 
siastic worker in the cause of the Indian National Congress under 
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the guidance of the late Mr. A. O. Hume who was the General 
Secretary of the Congress of those days. His collaborators were many 
distinguished men who are no longer in the land of the living but 
whose memories are still green. I refer to the late Mr. Charu 
Chandra Mitter of Allahabad, of late Mr. Girija Bhusan Mukherjee 
who was one of the earliest of the Premchand Roychand Scholars, 
the late Pandit Ajodhya Nath of Allahabad, the late Mr. R. N. Modholkar 
of Amraoti, the late Mr. D. A. Kharaj of Bombay, the late Mr. 
Chiprankar of Poona, the late Mr. G. Subramania Iyar of Madras 
and, last but not least, the late Mr. J. Ghosal. In the work of 
the Congress the late Mr. Basu did never spare himself and his time 
was always at the disposal of the country, and in the rooms of the 
Indian Association his voice was heard frequently alike at general 
meetings and in committees. In those days Mr. Basu did yeoman’s 
service in assisting the late Mr. J. Ghosal in organising the service 
for sending correct telegraphic reports to the English press of current 
Indian events and in dissipating the mischief that was created weekly 
by the late Mr. J. C. McGregor who was the Calcutta Correspondent 
of the London Times. Mr. J. C. McGregor who was a barrister by 
profession was the holder of an important office in the High Court, 
namely the Official Receivership. It is said that Sir Comar Petheram, 
who was then the Chief Justice, did not at all like the idea of one of his 
officials being connected with a newspaper Press and that on one 
important occasion when a particularly distorted account of a Calcutta 
event was telegraphed to the London Times the Chief Justice expressed 
the view that Mr. McGregor would have to make up his mind which 
master he would like to serve, the High Court or the London Times. 
At any rate, it is certain that Mr. McGregor’s connection with the 
Times came to an end shortly thereafter. 

Lord Lansdowne was then the Viceroy and on the advice of the 
late Mr. B. N. Malabari, his Law Member, the late Sir Andrew Scoble 
introduced into the then Imperial Legislative Council the famous Age 
of Consent Bill. Sir Romesh Chandra Mitter who had recently retired 
from the High Court after a long and distinguished career, voiced the 
popular opposition and the controversy over the Bill raged far and 
wide. The Amrita Bazar Patrika, which was then a weekly newspaper, 
came out suddenly as a daily and day by day reports came in from the 
muffasil indicative of the strength of the popular opposition to the Age 
of Consent Bill. The Indian Mirror was almost the only English edited 
newspaper which lent support to Government in that crisis. The view 
taken by the Indian Mirror , which was edited by the late Rai Bahadur 
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Norendra Nath Sen, found support among men like the late Sir Rash 
Behari Ghose. It was at the latter’s house that meetings were con¬ 
vened for taking effective measures to convince Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government that the intellectuals were by no means wholly oppcsed 
to the view taken by the Government. It was at the suggestion of the 
late Sir Rash Behari Ghosh that Mr. Basu drew up the famous memorial 
in support of the idea of raising the Age of Consent from 10 to 12. 
That memorial was referred to by Lord Lansdowne in the Imperial 
Legislative Council in terms of the highest praise and it evoked from 
the late Dr. Sambhu Charan Mukherji, who was the editor of the Rets 
and Raiyat and who was a no mean authority in these matters, a very 

warm commendation. 

f 

Mr. Basu found time in the midst of an expanding practice as a 
Solicitor of the Calcutta High Court to engage in civic work and 
during the chairmanship of the officers like the late Mr. Harry Lee. 
the late Mr. W. R. Bright, the late Mr. J. G. Ritchie and the late 
Mr. R. T. Greer, he did magnificent work as a member of the old 
Calcutta Corporation. Sir Alexander Mackenzie became Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal in the winter of 1895 and he early seized the 
occasion to lecture the Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta on their 
alleged neglect of an effective conservancy service in Calcutta. He 
described the Commissioners as a set of place-hunters who were engaged 
in immolating the then Health Officer, Dr. Simpson (later Sir 
William Simpson of the King’s College, London ). The story of the 
resignation of 28 Commissioners of the Calcutta Corporation as a 
protest against Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s remarks on the occasion of 
the opening of the Palmer’s Bridge Outfall work is well known 
and I will therefore content myself by merely alluding to it. Mr 
Basu felt keenly the officialisation, as it was then termed, of the 
old Calcutta Corporation, but his friend and colleague late 
Mr. Nalin Behari Sircar, C. I. E. rejoined the Calcutta Corporation 
after an absence of a little over two years and and Sir James Budillon 
who was officiating as Lieutenant Governor of Bengal after the death 
of Sir John Woodburn, seized the occasion of Mr. Nairn Behari 
Sircar’s return to the Corporation for preaching a homily on the 
need of capable Indians of his stamp being on the Corporation. 
It is said that Sir James Budillon wrote a personal letter to the 
late Mr. iiBasu requesting him to follow the example of Mr. Sit car 
but Mr. Basu perferred to stand aside from the Corporation along 

with the veteran Mr. Kali Nath Mitter, C. I. E. 
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The years between 1899 and 1905 were eventful and Mr. Basu 
took his full share in the public activities in his province and in 
his city. The selection of the late Mr. Dadabhoy Naoraji as Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress of 1906 was in a measure 
due to Mr. Basu’s advice. As a matter of fact, Mr. Basu with 
the help of the late Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the late Sir William 
Wedderburn and the late Mr. A. O. Hume was able to induce 
the late Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji to leave his quiet retreat in Anerly 
in the suburbs of London and to come out when he was nearing 
80 to preside over the deliberations of the Congresss in India. 
That years Congress marked a parting of the ways. The Swaraj 
flag unfurled at that memorable gathering and Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji 
gave an articulate expression of aspiration of the Indians for self- 
government. The old Congress with its veteran leaders, some of 
whom had been present at the birth of the Congress, practically came 
to an end with the session of 1906. It was followed by the disastrous 
session of 1907 in Surat where Mr. Tilak and his following came into 
violent conflict with the older leaders like the late Sir Pherozshah 
Mehta, the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea, the late Sir Rash Behari 
Ghosh and the late Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. The story of the Surat 
Congress will be found in the enthralling pages of Mr. Natesan’s book 
but it does not mention the quiet influence which was exercised by 
the late Mr. Basu. In this he received consistent help from the late 
Sir Rash Behari Ghose and the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and 
it was shortly by the efforts of the late Sir Pherozshah Mehta and Mr. 
Basu that the Congress came back for a time to its old moorings in 
1908 when the meeting in Madras was presided over by the late Sir 
Rash Behari Ghose. Mr. Gokhale had already risen to fame and the 
Morley-Minto reforms were on the tapis. Mr. Basu’s weekly lines to the 
late Sir William Wedderburn, extracts of which are to be found in Mr. 
Ratcliffe's excellent biography of Sir William Wedderburn enabled Sir 
William to press the Indian point of view on Lord Morley, and years ago 
I heard from Sir William that Lord Morley expressed to him the view 
that if it was a matter of dealing with Indians of the type of the late Mr. 
Basu, it would be very easy to frame a constitution which would 
satisfy the India of his day. 

I have not referred thus far to Mr. Basu’s work on the Senate 
of the Calcutta University, nor to his work as one of the most determined 
opponents of the Partition of Bengal. He believed with the intensity 
of religious conviction that the partition of Bengal should not be for all 
time a settled fact, as Lord Morley on a famous occasion described it and 
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he seized the occasion of his first visit to England in 1911 to press upon 
Lord Crewe, the then Secretary of State for India, the necessity of 
placating the agitators. Mr. Gokhale once said that if there was no 
peace in Bengal there would be no peace in India. Lord Crewe was 
firmly impressed wiih the necessity of rectifying the Partition of Bengal 
and he early pressed the view on Lord Hardinge s attention. Mr. Basu 
always claimed that a large measure of the credit for the undoing of the 
partition was due to him. Whether subsequent events have proved 
that credit was due to him or that he lacked in political imagination, 
is probably an open question, but be that as it may, the two visits of 
Mr. Basu, one in 1911 and the second in 1914 to England, very 
considerably widened his mental horizon and brought him into contact 
with many well known people in England. When the war broke out, 
Mr. Basu was away from London but he wrote a letter to the Times 
saying that during the period of the war the clash and din of political 
controversy in India would be hushed and Indians and Britishers alike 
would be found rallying to the side of the Crown. That letter made 
an impression wide and deep all over England and his services as a 
pamphleteer were utilized by the Victoria League on the governing body 
of which were distinguished men like Mr. Asquith and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray. Mr. Basu had become acquainted with Mr. Montagu in 1911 
and also during Mr. Montagu’s visit to India on the occasion of the 
Coronation Durbar, and Mr. Montagu had very early formed the highest 
estimate of Mr. Basu’s capabilities. In 1917 when the Imperial Conference 
was held in London Lord Sinha was selected as the Indian representative. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain was then Secretary of State for India. He had 
before him at the time the famous memorandum of 19 members of the 
Viceory’s Legislative Council demanding a substantial constitutional 
advance ; Mr. Chamberlain had before him also Lord Sinha’s epoch- 
making speech in the Congress in 1915 wherein he demanded the 
enunciation of a definite policy for India; Mr. Chamberlain had before 
him Sir Thomas Holderness’s famous minute on Lord Sinha s presidential 
address in which he said that it would be necessary to proclaim a policy 
for India ; Mr. Chamberlain had before him Lord Chelmsford s despatch 
embodying the conclusions of his Govenment on the memorandum of 
these 19 members of the Lagislative Council, and it is said that Mr. 
Chamberlain seized the occasion of Lord Sinha’s visit to England for the 
purpose of obtaining a mental picture, true and accurate, of the entire 
scene before he placed before the Cabinet his considered views on the 
proposals sent to him by Lord Chelmsford’s Government. It will not 
be disclosing a secret if I were to relate now that Mr. Chamberlain at 
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first did not favour the idea of a pronouncement of a policy such as was 
eventually made in August 1917. Mr. Chamberlain s idea then was 
to induce the Cabinet to sanction progres s ive reforms in India sufficient 
unto the day and not to launch upon a proclamation of policy. Lord 
Sinha impressed Mr. Chamberlain with a changing Indian scene and 
in his efforts were well seconded by H* H. the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Lord Meston. Three prolonged interviews Mr. Chamberlain had, 
and at the end of the third interview it is said Mr. Chamberlian was 
firmly convinced that a proclamation of policy was essential and could 
not be further delayed. Dr. Annie Besant had started her Home Rule 
League and the air was thick with the ideas of self-determination and 
responsible government. Mr. Chamberlain was hopeful that he would 
be able to induce the Cabinet which included men like Lord Meston 
to sanction the proclamation of a policy but obviously it would take 
time. Meanwhile he was most anxious to strengthen the Indian element 
in the India Council and applied to Lord Sinha for the names of capable 
Indians whom he might invite to sit as members of his Council The 
name that was suggested by Lord Sinha was that of the late Mr. 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, and after consultation with Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government Mr. Basu was appointed in June 1917 as a Member 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India. Before, however, Mr. 
Basu could take his seat on the Secretary of State’s Council, 
Mr. Chamberlain resigned the Secretaryship of State for 
India over the agitation following the publication of the report 
of the Royal Commission on the Mesopotamian War. The 
muddle in Mosopotamia was not of Mr. Chamberlain s making but 
he felt that after the rebuke that had been administered by the Royal 
Commissioners it was not consistent with his sense of honour to retain 
the position of the Secretary of State for India- When, however, he 
quitted the office, Mr. Chamberlain expressed his regret that he had not 
been able to claim Mr. Basu as one of his colleagues in the India Office. 
Mr. Montagu succeeded Mr. Chamberlain. The declaration of policy 
that was finally sanctioned on the 20th August 1917 had been already 
drafted by Mr. Chamberlain and passed by the Cabinet which included 
Lord Curzon before Mr. Montagu entered the portals of the India Office 
as Secretary of State for India. This fact is often forgotten and it is too 
readily assumed that Mr. Montagu was responsible for the drafting of 
the proclamation of the policy which was made in August 1917. 
Mr. Montagu’s letters to Mr. Basu when he and Mr. Basu were associated 
together reveal an amount of his confidence in the latter which those 
who have not seen them will not be able to appreciate. Mr. Basu enjoyed 
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the complete confidence of Mr. Montagu. In the enunciation, in the 
framing of the constitution for India and in the exercise of patronage by 
the Secretary of State. Mr. Basu had a very great share and he became 
early known in the inner circle of the Government of India as the power 
behind the throne. When Mr. Montagu left the India Office, Anglo- 
India was no doubt jubilant but Mr. Basu felt that the period of reform 
had come to an end and the age of reaction was to commence. 
Mr. Montagus final letter of farewell to Mr. Basu is almost a classic of 
itself. I trust some day Mr. Montagus letters to Mr. Basu will be given 
to the public, and the public will then be able to appraise at its proper 
worth the really magnificent services rendered by Mr. Basu to India 
during the time he was a member of the Secretary of State s Council. 
Lord Peel after a time extended a large measure of his confidence to 
Mr. Basu but the atmosphere at the India Office was different. The 
permanent officials like Sir Malcolm Seton spoke a different language and 
although the atmosphere was cheerless and far from being encouraging 
Mr. Basu felt that it was his duty to stay on as long as he could. Lord 
Peel nominated Mr. Basu as one of Indian representatives at the Labour 
Congress at Geneva in 1922. Mr. Basu was then in indifferent health but 
it is on record that Sir Montagu Barton who was at the head of the British 
Delegation thought so highly of Mr. Basu that he said that it would be a 
very great disappointment if Mr. Basu were unable for reasons of health 
to take an active part in the public discussion in the Labour Congress. 
Mr. Basu yielded to Sir Malcolm's wishes and spoke at the Labour 
Congress. The Belgian and the French representatives were perfectly 
amazed at the eloquence displayed by Mr. Basu. Needless to add that 
the British Delegation headed by Sir Montagu Barton offered a warm 
congratulation to him. 

Mr. Basu returned to India shortly thereafter to take up his work 
as a member of the Lee Commission. Those who know the inner history 
of the Lee Commission will readily acknowledge that Mr. Basu did all 
that was humanly possible for him to do for India sitting as a member of 
Lee Commission. Compromise is the essence of practical politics and 
while Mr. Basu never despaired of obtaining eventually self-government 
for India, he was of opinion that in the present transitional stage of India, 
it was necessary to carry on the permanent Civil Service of India. 
Mr. Basu was chiefly responsible for the nomination of Sir D. M. Dalai as 
High Commissioner for India and if he lived for a few days more it would 
have been a source of regret to him to hear of Sir Dadiva’s resignation. 

This imperfect tribute has become already too long and must be 
brought to a close. I have no space to dwell on his sweet nature, on his 
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charming smile and on the manner in which he always stood by his 
friends. Bengal becomes poorer by his loss and it will be many days 
before one sees again the man of his type, of his sagacity, of his sweet 
reasonableness, of his perfect sympathy with the young and of his 

charming disposition. When Mr. Basu was appointed as member of 

the Secretary of States Council the Statesman said that it was a 
translation from Greer Park to Whitehall. He adorned his place in 
Whitehall and served under two Secretaries of States. He was on 
terms of personal intimacy with almost all the heads of the ndia 
Office and it is on record that in the famous council hall at the India 
Office many a time waverers have come to his side and Policy 
acknowledged their indebtedness to him. It was Mr. Basu s lasting 
regret that it had not been possible for him to proceed to England 
and serve under Lord Oliver whom he had known for a number o 
years and who he thought needed trained Indian advice before fina 
conclusions were reached either on the matter of the report of the 
Lee Commission or on the question of a further constitutional advance. 
Lord Oliver and Mr. Basu corresponded very frequently and there can 
be no doubt that had Lord Oliver remained at the India Office he 
would have paid due regard to the views exposed by the late Mr. Basu. 

The Senate of the University of Calcutta lost a very distinguished 
Vice-Chancellor in the death of Mr. Basu. Had Mr. Basu been able to 
hold the office of Vice-Chancellorship for a longer period he would have 
organised the unwieldy Post Graduate Department so as to make it 
immune from public criticism. But although Mr. Basu had to resign the 
Vice-Chancellorship, it was a matter of exceeding joy to him a few 
days before his death, to know that His Excellency the Chancellor had 
nominated Mr. Justice Greaves who has a great reputation among many 
Europeans anl Indians alike to succeed him in the Vice-Chancellorship. 
Sir Ewart Greaves had a long interview early in August 1924 with the 
late Mr. Basu. It was not then dreamt that Mr Basu’s days on this 
earth were numbered and he would die next month. May his soul 

rest in peace. 

( The Modern Review, September , 7936.) 


Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 

(1924) 


( Speech at the Condolence meeting at Bhowanipure 25th May, 1924 .) 

In moving the resolution giving expression to the deep sense of 
sorrow suffered by the people of Bhowanipur at the sudden and un¬ 
timely death of Sir Asutosh, one of the greatest and noblest sons of India, 
and expressing condolence with the members of the bereaved famil}. 
Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose said that they met there in the shadow of a great 
calamity—in his judgment the greatest calamity that had fallen in this 
country within the last fifty years. A prince among men—a man among 
men—had suddenly been called by his Master to the region beyond the 
known at a time when his services, if ever they were in requisition, were 
more in requisition at the present moment than at any time in the 
history of India. ■* 

Sir Asutosh is no more- Their hearts were filled with grief unspeak¬ 
able—no words in the vocabulary of any lanuage that they were familar 
with, whether English, Bengalee, Hindi, Urdu or Persian, he was certain, 
were adequate to give expression in a fitting manner to the depth of the 
sorrow that had been evoked throughout the length and breadth of this 
vast Indian Peninsula. He had seen the official telegrams which had 
poured in Calcutta from south, north, east and west. They proclaimed in 
one voice that the people of this country had really been stricken down 
by the passing away of this great man. Of his own personal relations 
with the illustrious deceased he dared not trust himself to speak in any 
gathering great or small. But what was the secret of the influence 
which the deceased exercised over the general masses of his countrymen. 
He had received an ovatjon in death which he never received in life. 
As far as his small and limited experience enabled him to say he had 
never seen a crowd moved as the crowd was which assembled at 
Howrah station on the morning of Monday last, a crowd each member 
of which felt that he had suffered a deep personal loss, a crowd each 
member of which felt that all that he or she could do was to pay 
a silent tribute of genuine respect and reverence to the memory of 
the illustrious dead and to have a last lingering look at those featuers 
which were delineated in the picture which they saw before them. Never 
were the members of the various sections of the community more 
united than when they repaired to the burning ghat and stood 
in silent reverence to the memory of the great departed. But 
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he was asking them if he might, what was the secret of the influence 
which the great man probably unknown to himself exercise over 
the minds of his countrymen ? The secret lay in this that he had 
fixed his eyes steadfastly and continuously upon that ideal which was so 
near to his heart, namely, that one day his countrymen, his dumb 
countrymen might be so elevated through the process of education not 
naturally English education but through the process of education that 
they would one day sooner if possible, but surely one day, occupy a place 
in the Commonwealth of Nations respected at home and feared abroad. 
That was the ideal which that great man had set. Secondly, in the 
execution of the great purpose of his life his motto was whatever thy 
hand giveth do it with all thy might.’ He was a hater of careless and 
slipshod work. Whatever he did, great or small, he did it well and he 
did it with a self-sacrifice which was beyond parallel. 

Referring to his daily routine of work Mr. Justice Ghose said 
that those who had experience of his work at High Court, would bear 
him out that after his *work at High Court Sir Asutosh had energy, 
herculean energy, left in him to work in the University every day till 
9 o’clock with a devotion, should he say with affectionate devotion, is the 
interest of his countrymen which if it were reproduced in the rising 
generation even to the extent of one-twentieth part would bring them 
nearer to that goal for which he set his eyes. What he wanted was 
that his countrymen should be possessed of character, character in the 
higher and wider sense of the word, character which aimed that a man 
should be able to stand on his own feet, erect and fearless. He only 
feared the Divine Providence whose ways were inscrutable and to whose 
decree they had bowed on Monday last, but fear of man, however exalted 
the man might be, whether he belonged to the race the .colour of 
which was white or to a race the colour of which was balck or brown, he 
had none. 

He was, if the speaker could touch upofl^ that aspect of his life, an 
intensely religious man. Those of them who were privileged to be 
admitted into the secrets of his inner life knew what influence religion 
exercised upon him. He was an intensely religious man and this was 
the speaker’s conviction and this was his abiding faith that his 
strength came from religion because • Sir Asutosh realised that 
without true religion which did not consist in merely going to the 
church or temple, religion which consisted in a pure daily life, religion 
which consisted in the performance of duty, social and moral, nothing 
could be done. It was, as he had said, his abiding faith and conviction 
that Sir Asutosh’s strength came from the Most High, that his strength 
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came from the Divine Dispenser of what was goo 1 and true. And he 
felt almost everyday of his life that so long his health and strength 
were spared to him his God would never fail him. And therefore he 
wanted his countrymen to be possessed of character—character which 
would come from the cultivation of the natural talents ot the man, 
character which would come through education. He wanted his 
countrymen to be possessed of true character, of that religious spi»i 
without which no work, however great or small, was ever successful in 

this world. 


Sir Lawrence Jenkins 

(1924) 

( Speech on the occasion of the unveiling of the portrait of S\r 
Lawrence Jenkins at the High Court, Calcutta by the Chief Justice,- 
November , 1924. ) 

It is my privilege on behalf of the donors to ask to be allowed 
to present a portrait of the Right Honble Sir Lawrence Jenkins. 
K. C. I. E., late Chiefi Justice of this Court, and to request the 
Chief Justice and the Judges to accept the same. In doing so. it is 
quite unnecessary for me to detain you at any great length by 
recounting the services rendered by Sir Lawrence Jenkins to this 
Court and to the country. He came out as a Puisne Judge of this 
Court in 1896 in succession to Mr. Justice Wilson, afterwards the 
Right Honble Sir Arthur Wilson, and was promoted in 1899 to be 
Chief Justice of Bombay. This last office he held from 1899 to 1907, 
when he was appointed by Lord Motley a member of the Council 
of the Secretary of State for India. Two years later at the earnest 
insistence of Lord Minto, who was then Viceroy and Governor- 
General, Lord Morley consented to part with Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
and appointed him as Chief Justice of Bengal. From April, 1909, 
to September, 1915, Sir Lawrence Jenkins was Chief Justice of Bengal. 
Many of the Judges who were colleagues of Sir Liwrence Jenkins 
have retired but happily there are still with us some of his colleagues 
in Mr. Justice Chatterjee, Mr. Justice Walmsley. Mr. Justice 
Greaves and Mr. Justice Newbould and may I say in parenthesis 
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long may they continue to be with us. At the Bar however there 
are still many who practiced before him and knew him well and 
it is a source of gratification to some of them that they are now 
able to present this portrait to the Court. It is considered by those 
who knew him well to be a good likeness of our late Chief Justice. 
A great lawyer, one of the greatest who ever came out to this 
country, and a great administrator, Sir Lawrence Jenkins has left 
a name and a fame which is imperishable. His judgments, whether 
as a Puisne Judge of this Court, or as Chief Justice of Bombay or 
as Chief Justice of Bengal, will remain for all times as examples of 
penetrating logic, close reasoning and clarity of thought; victor and 
vanquished all felt that in him they had just judge who held the 
scales even between the combatants. His relations with the three 
branches of the profession were at all times pleasant and cordial 
and I believe I am strictly accurate in saying that within recent 
memory there was no judge whose departure from this country 
was so widely or so keenly regretted as that of Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins. 


Ramdoolal Dey : 

Beginnings of American Trade 

(1925) 

The presence in Calcutta at the present moment of a large 
number of American visitors recalls to mind the story of the early 
days of American trade and commerce in Bengal. With that story is 
bound up the life of Ramdoolal Dey, who was known in his time 
as the first Bengali Millionaire. 

Ramdoolal Dey was born in a small village, not far from Dum Dum, 
some time in 1752. The early history of this man, like those of 
other self-made men. is a record of privation and toil. His father 
died within a few years of his birth and within two months of the 
death of his wife. The orphan was taken charge of by the maternal 
grand-father Ramsoondar Biswas, but the maternal grand-father did 
not live long and died within a year of the death of Ramdoolal’s 
father. The maternal grand-mother obtained a situation in the house 
of one Madan Mohan Dutt, who was at that time the richest 
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Bengalee in Calcutta. Little Raradoolal was introduced into the house¬ 
hold of Madan Mohan Dutt as a poor dependant. 

Madan Mohan Dutt was the Dewan of the export warehouse 
and he was the rival in wealth of Raja Nub Kissen, the friend of 
Lord Clive. Hundreds were daily fed at his house and enjoyed 
every comfort at his expense. In this mansion of his rich patron 
Ramdoolal Dey commenced his studies. The energy and will with 
which these were prosecuted soon made him an excellent pen-man 
and a careful accountant. Madan Mohan Dutt was pleased at the 
industry of the boy, and he directed him to attend his office at the 
export ware-house and learn the business. In course of time he was 
given the post of bill sircar, a post of which privation and personal 
discomfort are by no means the least prominent conditions. But 
the energy and toil with which Ramdoolal fulfilled his duties 
were extraordinary. 

Madan Mohan Dutt’s large business relations led to his having 
creditors in every part of the country. In those days from Calcutta 
to Barrackpore or Titaghur was an ordinary journey on foot. It is 
said that, on one occasion, Ramdoolal Dey had to received a large 
sum of money from an officer at Dum Dum. He was kept waiting 
until evening. The officer had no idea of the dangers on the 
Barrackpore Road Ramdoolal was sent away at night with a large sum 
of money in his coustody. At that time brigandage was a 
prevailing evil in the suburbs of Calcutta. The warlike element in 
Bengal, dispersed by the victory at Plassey, was still hanging about 
the civil population, biding its time and plundering without restraint 
the unprotected or ill protected. Ramdoolal, entrusted with this 
large amount in cash, at an hour at which it would have been 
insane to think of returning to Calcutta, was for some time at his 
wits’ end but he was full of resource and so decided upon a definite 
course of action. As a fakir, passing the night under the shelter 
of a tree on the Barrackpore Road it would be impossible for 
any one to suspect that there was money in his possession. So he 
sat up under a tree the whole night, and early in the morning 
he presented himself with his bag of money at the house of his 
employer, Madan Mohan Dutta. 

His pay at that time was Rs. 5 a month, but his habits were 
simple, his comforts few, his necessities limited, and even out of this 
emolument of Rs. 5 per mensem he contrived to save as much as Rs. 100. 
In those days Rs. 100 was a treasure to a poor man. Ramdoolal applied 
himself with assiduity to learn English from an English spelling 
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book, which he had purchased at a shop in Old Chiiia Bazar, and he 
scribbled sheet after every day in the hope of obtaining employment as a 
clerk in a mercantile office. 

He again attracted the attention of Madan Mohan Dutt and he was 
promoted from bill sircar to the higher role of a ship sircar. The pay 
of the new office was Rs. 10 per mensem, added to baksheesh but alter¬ 
nated by blows from ship’s captains, mates and crew. Though he could 
not read English, he could talk English fluently in his own style. A ship 
sircar’s duties were varied. He had to go out into the mouth of the 
River Hooghiy in all weathers, to superintend the loading and discharge 
of cargo, to count out the bales and the boxes discharged, as well as the 
bales and the boxes delivered. Often he had to maintain angry alter¬ 
cations, terminating not infrequently with blows from captains of 
vessels regarding the number of bales and boxes short. 

His visits to Diamond Harbour gave him the opportunity of 
correctly estimating the value of the numerous sunken vessels put up 
for sale in Tulloh’s auction. A large ship with a full cargo had 
foundered close to the mouth of the Hooghiy. It was to be sold by 
auction. Ramdoolal’s bid, which was the highest, was accepted for 
Rs. 14,000. Ramdoolal registered the sale in the name of his master 
and paid the purchase money out the sum entrusted to him on account 
of another lot which he had been commissioned to buy but which he 
had unfortunately missed. He had not yet quitted the premises of 
Tulloh and Co., when an English gentleman rushed wildy into the sale¬ 
room, anxiously enquiring whether the ship ( which Ramdoolal had 
just purchased ) had been as yet put up for sale. The auctioneer in¬ 
formed the gentleman that he had come too late, for the lot had just 
been knocked down to a Sircar for Rs. 14,000 and the entire amount 
had been paid. 

The Englishman offered Ramdoolal a profit, because he knew the 
real worth of the vessel and of the cargo it contained. The result was 
that Ramdoolal transferred the sale to him for a profit of little less than 
one lakh of rupees. Ramdoolal then repaired to the office of his 
employer to whom he recounted the story of his purchase and of his 
profit. He laid at the feet of his employer the roll of bank notes 
amounting to nearly a lakh of rupees. 

Madan Mohan Dutt had a princely heart. He stared in amazement 
at the simplicity of Ramdoolal and at his honesty, and said to him: 

Ramdoolal the money is yours. Your good fortune has sent it to you. 
You sowed the seed and you shall reap the harvest.” Tears choked his 
power of utterance, as Ramdoolal greatefully acknowledged the gift. 
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But the windfall did not turn his head. He continued to serve Madan 
Mohan Dutt, so long as his patron lived, honestly and faithfully ; and 
though the transactions into which the money thus secured enabled him 
to enter made him an exceedingly rich man—the richest in Calcutta, in 
fact, before Madan Mohan Dutt died—still Ramdoolal regularly 
besieged him on pay day for the stipend ot Rs. 10. which he had a right 

to draw from his employer. 

The lakh of rupees thus obtained became the keystone of 
Ramdoolal’s fortune. The great American people had just then obtained 
their liberty. The democratic spirit which had successfully carried them 
through a most perilous war with England manifested itself, when the 
excitement of war had ceased, in the enterprise by which obscure ship 
captains and mates rose to wealth and eminence. The American Union 
had been finally established in 1783, when England acknowledged the 
independence of her colonies in the New World. 

About this time Ramdoolal exhibited the greatest activity in 
attracting the trade of the United States to Bengal He freely advanced 
money to American captains, loaded their vessels with cargo ]udiciously 
selected, and their imports at the highest profit. The gains from these 
transactions were so considerable that Ramdoolal rapidly rose to wealth. 
On the other hand, the American captains and mates, for whom he 
worked retired to America wealthy men and became merchants in 

their turn. 

The bulk of American business thus passed through Ramdoolal’s 
hands, and he came to be quoted as an authority in American commercial 
circles. So great was the confidence which his American constituents 
reposed in his ability and his integrity, that for the first time in the 
history of Indian commerce, American merchants dispensed with 
European agents in Bengal altogether. The mercantile house established 
by Ramdoolal was carried on by his grandson under the style of Ashutosh 
Dey and Nephews. Ramdoolal used to transact business direct with 
merchants in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 

So deep was the respect attached to the very name of Ramdoolal 
Dey in America that a ship-owner called a vessel after him, which was 
thrice sent to Calcutta with large consignments. Some of the principal 
American merchants subscribed for a portrait of George Washington 
taken from life a few years before his death. This portrait was presented 
to Ramdoolal Dey a year after George Washington’s death, as a mark of 
the esteem and affection felt by American merchants for Ramdoolal Dey. 
The portrait is a life size one, measuring 9 ft. by 6 ft. It lias passed 
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through various hands, but it is still to be seen at 12, Wellington Square 
being the property of Mr. N. C. Mallik. 

Such a distinction was never before or afterwards conferred on a 
Bengali by American merchants. But Ramdoolal did not confine his 
attention wholly to fostering American trade. Whilst acting as the sole 
agent of a host of American merchants, he found time to undertake the 
banianship of Fairlie Fargusson & Co., then the largest English mercantile 
house in Calcutta. Ramdoolal had unlimited credit in the market. His 
word was as good as a bond on stamped paper, and a nod from him could 
unsettle the money market. The great houses of those days such as 
Palmer & Co., Alexander & Co., Mackintosh & Co., deferred to 
Ramdoolal Dey and acted on his advice. 

('The Statesman ’, January 26,1925 and signed as From a Correspondent ) 


The Calcutta Bar Library 

( 1925) 

The approaching celebration of the centenary of the Calcutta Bar 
Library on the 15: h instant induces me to trace the history of the 
establishment of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and of the advent of 
the English Barrister, and I crave the hospitality of your columns to 
sketch briefly the few events of bye-gone days. It is appropriate that I 
should refer to these matters in your columns, for the late Mr. Shirley 
Tremearne, who founded “Capital", was in very truth nursed in the 
cradle of the High Court. For many years he was an Assistant Registrar 
on the Original Side of the High Court and he acted as Private Secretary 
to two of the most famous Chief Justices of the Court, namely, 
Sir Richard Couch and Sir Richard Garth, and it was only on the latter’s 
retirement that Mr. Tremearne severed a long and honourable connection 
with the High Court. 

THE SUPREME COURT 

The present High Court of Calcutta is the successor on its Original 
Side of the old Supreme Court and on its Appellate Side of the old 
Sadar Dewani Adalat, the amalgamation being effected in 1862. The 
Supreme Court was established by the Regulating Act of 1773 passed in 
the reign of George III. His Majesty was authorised to grant a Charter 
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or Letters Patent for the erection of a Supreme Court of Judicature at 

Fort William in Bengal to consist of a Chief Justice and three other 
Judges being Barristers of England or Ireland of not less than five years 
standing. The salary of the Chief Justice was fixed at £8,CC0 and that 
of the Puisne Judges at £6,000 a year. Sir Elijah Impey was nominated 
as the first Chief Justice and the first Puisne Judges were Sir Robert 
Chambers, Mr. Justice Lemaistre and Mr. Justice Hyde. The Charter 
directed that the Chief Justice and the Judges should respectively 
assemble themselves in a proper court or room to be by them appointed 
for that purpose, forthwith after their respective arrivals in Calcutta, 
and that before they proceeded to exercise their powers or functions the 
Chief Justice should then and there take an oath in the most solemn 
manner that he would to the best of his knowledge, skill and judgment 
duly and justly execute the office of Chief Justice and impartially 
administer justice in every cause which should come before him. Similar 
directions were also given for the oaths to be taken by the Puisne Judges. 
The Supreme Court was formally opened on the 22nd October, 1774, and 
I reproduce below an account of opening which appears in an entry on 

the Rolls of the Supreme Court: 

Present 

Chief Justice : The Hon. Sir Elijah Impey, Knight. Puisne 
Justices : The Hon. Robert Chambers, Esq. ; The Hon. Stephen Caesar 
Lemaistre, Esq. ; The Hon. John Hyde, Esq. 

The Hon. Sir Elijah Impey and the other Judges take and subscribe 
the oaths of office and allegiance. 

“The said Sir Elijah Impey, Knight, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, appointed by Letters 
Patent of our Sovereign Lord the King, under his great seal of Great 
Britain dated at Westminister the 26th day of March, in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, and Robert Chambers, Stephen Caesar Lemaistre, and 
John Hyde, Esquires, Justices of the Supreme Court, appointed by the 
said Letters Patent, being here assembled according to the directions of 
the said Letters Patent. We the said Robert Chambers, Stephen Caesar 
Lemaistre and John Hyde, have now administered to the said Sir Elijah 
Impey the several oaths and the declaration above written, and the said 
Sir Elijah Impey in the presence of us so assembled, hath here taken, 
made and subscribed the said oaths and declaration respectively. In 
witness whereof we hereunto put our hands and do hereby record 
the same.” 

The Court was to appoint its own officers and settle the table of 
fees chargeable by the latter. The Clerk of the Crown was authorised 
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to charge a fee of Rs. 11 for swearing in a Chief Justice and Rs. 8 for 
swearing in a Puisne Judge. The Charter of the Supreme Court 
empowered the Court to approve, admit and enrol such and so many 
Advocates and Attorneys as should to the Court seem meet. The 
Advocates were authorised to appear and plead and the Attorneys to 
act for suitors. Power was also given to the Court to remove from the 
rolls the said Advocates and Attorneys. 

On the day of the opening of the Supreme Court there was only 
one Barrister present before Sir Elijah Impey and he was Mr. Thomas 
Farar, being the first Barrister admitted as an Advocate of the Supreme 
Court. By the end of 1774 there were only three members of the Bar 
( Messrs. Briks and Newman were admitted on the 14th December. 
1774 >. In 1775 two more Advocates were admitted. In 1780, Thomas 
Henry Davies ( afterwards Advocate-General ), Anthony Fay (afterwards 
Advocate-General) and John Hare were admitted as Advocates. 
Davies came out to India without having secured a licence from the 
Court of Directors to reside in India and was ordered to return to 
England. He petitioned Warren Hastings and asked for his mediation 
to obtain the consent of the Court of Directors to his residence in India 
and in this he was successful. From 4th July 1780, to 13th June, 1782, 
no one was enrolled as Advocate and on the last mentioned date there 
were only five practising Barristers. The question of the dearth of 
Barristers attracted the attention of Sir Elijah I mpey and a few 
Attorneys were admitted as Advocates in 1782 and 1783. In this 
connection the following extract from an entry in the rolls of the 
Supreme Court will be found interesting :— 

“The first business of the Court to-day was the admission of three 
Advocates, which the Court agreed to do, although none of the gentle¬ 
men were Barristers in England nor in Ireland. The reason of the 
Court s departing from their general rule to admit none such as were 
Barristers was partly that although there is very little business in the 
Court since the opposition given to the procees of the Court by the 
Military Forces of the Company, by order of the Governnr-General, 
Mr. Hastings, Mr. Barwell, Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheeler, Counsellors, 
for which opposition it is said an Act of Parliamant passed on 18th 
August, 1781, to indemnify them and yet there are not Advocates 
enough who are willing to do but little business and partly because we 
were strongly solicited to admit Mr. Hall and Mr. Young and Mr. 
Uvedale had been promised long ago that, if we admitted any who 
were not Barristers, he should be admitted as an Advocate, he appearing 
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to all the Judges very well qualified. Mr. Uvedale is of genteel family 
in Ireland and his father is a Captain of His Majesty’s Navy.” 

In 1799 the Court made the following rule :— 

“The Court, taking into consideration the number of Advocates 
and Attorneys now practising before the Supreme Court, do resolve to 
admit no person as Advocate or enrol any person as Attorney until upon 
a view of the state of business and the number of Advocates and 
Attorneys, the Court do see occasion to make further order ; that 
whenever the Court shall be of opinion that the numbers shall be so 
reduced as to require an increase, any person coming from Europe and 
desiring to be admitted as an Advocate shall at the time he petitions for 
admission produce a licence from the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company to proceed to India for the purpose of practising the 
law there and likewise a certificate of being called to the Bar in England 
or Ireland and an attestation of his good character and ability, signed by 
two of the Judges of England or Ireland, which shall be indispensable 
requisites to admission” 

It will be seen from the above that at this date no Advocate 
practising in the Courts of Scotland could apply to be admitted as an 
Advocate of the Supreme Court and that in all cases the production of 
a licence from the Court of Directors was essential. These two matters 
were not rectified till 1833, when by Section 115 of Statutes 3 and 4, 
William IV, •_. 85, it was enacted as follows : "That it shall be lawful 
for any Court of Justice established by His Majesty’s Charter in the said 
territories to approve, admit and enrol persons as Barristers, Advocates 
and Attorneys in such Court without any licence from the said Company, 
anything in any such Charter contained to the contrary notwithstanding, 
provided always that he being entitled to practise as an Advocate in the 
principal Courts of Scotland, is and shall be deemed and taken to be a 
qualification for admission as an Advocate in any Court in India, 
equal to that of having been called to the Bar in England or 
Ireland” 

By 1825 there were about fifteen Advocates practising in the 
Supreme Court and it was then considered necessary to have a Bar 
Library. The Calcutta Bar Library was founded on the 15th June. 1825, 
mainly through the exertions of Mr. Longueville Clarke and was located 
with the sanction of Judges in the court building itself. At first the 
Attorneys on the rolls of the Supreme Court could become members of 
the Bar Library, but in 1848 this privilege was withdrawn from them. 
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The following is a complete list of the Advocate-Generals of Bengal 
from the establishment of the Supreme Court: 

1. Sir John Day. 

2. Charles Newman. 

3. Thomas Henry Davies. 

4. Sir William Burroughs. 

5. Sir Francis Macnaghten. 

6. Robert Cutler Fergusson. 

7. Robert Spankie. 

8. John Pearson. 

9. T. E. M. Turton. 

10. Lawrence Peel. 

11. C. R. Prinsep. 

12. Charles Lyall. 

13. James W. Colville. 

14. Charles M. Jackson. 

15. C. R. Prinsep. 

16. W. Ritchie. 

T. H. Cowie* from 1862 to 1871. 

J. Graham (Officiating) from 1863. 

J. Graham (Officiating) from 19th March, 1870, to 3rd 

December, 1870. 

J. Graham from 1871 to 19th September, 1872. 

G. C. Paul (Officiating) from 19th April, 1872. to 19th 

September, 1872. 

Sir G. C. Paul, K.C.I.E., from 20th September, 1872, to 30th 
November, 1899. 

J. D. Bell ( Officiating) from 17th March, 1879, to 16th 

November, 1879. 

A. Phillips (Officiating) from 26th March, 1882, to 21st 
December, 1882- 

A. Phillips ( Officiating) from 20th September, 1884, to 15th 
March, 1885. 

J. T. Woodroffe ( Officiating ) from 22nd March, 1892, to 12th 
March, 1893. 

Sir Griffith Evans, K.C.I.E. ( Officiating ) from 9th April, 1895, 
to 7th December, 1895. 

J. T. Woodroffe ( Officiating) from 1st June, 1899, to 28th 
April, 1904. 


*May have hehl the appointment prior to 1862. 
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P. O’Kinealy from 29ch April. 1904. to 26th March, 1908. 

S. P. Sinha (Officiating) from 29ch March, 1906, to 31st 
October, 1906. 

S. P. Sinha from 27ch March. 1908. to 18th April. 1909. 

W. G. Gregory ( Officiating ) from 18th May. 1909, to 8:h 
November, 1909. 

G. H. B. Kenrick from 9th November, 1910, to 8th March. 1916. 

B. C. Mitter ( Officiating ) from 13th September. 1911, to 3rd 
November, 1911. 


* • • • • 

The examples set by Monomohan Ghose and W. C. Bonnerjee 
have been followed by scores of Indians and the Bar Library to-day 
counts among its members nearly 250 Indians with a sprinkling of 
Europeans, which can be counted on ones fingers’ ends. Of the ex¬ 
members of the Bar Library, I cannot omit to refer to Lord Sinha. 
The first Indian Standing Counsel to the Government of India (who was 
appointed permanently to the post), the first Indian Advocate-General 
of Bengal, the first Indian member of the Executive Council of the 
GovernorGeneral, the first representative of India at the Imperial 
Conference and at the Peace Conference, Lord Sinha crowned a long, 
distinguished and a most honourable career at the Bar by assuming the 
office of a Governor of one of the provinces. He acted as Governor 
for less than a year, as he had to resign his high office on account of 
prolonged ill health. It was at one time hoped that Lord Sinha might 
recover from the strain of the onerous duties which he undertook when 
he accepted the high office of Governor of Bihar and Orissa, but that 
hope was not fulfilled. In Lord Sinha’s case, the early closing of a 
carrer as Governor had a more poignant interest than in others, because 
his appointment, unique in the history of British Rule in India, held out 
a promise of great success in an experiment which was to put the 
qualities of Indians as administrators to a crucial test. Those who knew 
him as a practising Barrister in Calcutta, never doubted that there was 
no other Indian better fitted than Lord Sinha to prove that there were 
no regions of activity closed to Indians of ability and character. The 
question has often been canvassed as to who was the first inspirer of the 
Declaration of August 20th 1917, which has been described as the most 
momentous utterance in India’s chequered history. Space will not 
permit me to detail the entire story, which I must reserve for another 
occasion, but those that have seen the confidential official papers on the 
subject are agreed that the honours must be divided between Lord Sinha 
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and the Late Sir William Duke. Lord Sinha has retired jto pnvate 
life and his friends feel an abiding regret that his present health shouM 
have deprived the country of the benefits of h.s npe w,sdom and 

sagacious statesmanship. . , 

The Barristers for a period of over 100 years en,oyed exclusnre 
audience on the Original Side of the High Cburt but the old order 
changed giving place to the new. and the roll of Advocates wind.had 
hitherto been confined to persons ent.tled to practise in Engl i 

Scotland and Ireland has been recently enlarged, so as « j V k 
and Attorneys who have not received any legal training m Great Britain 
and Ireland. The Vakils and Attorneys admitted as Advocates under 
the recent rules have to conform to the same standard of profesm 
honour and to the same rule of etiquette as Advocates hitherto 

'“5 “ Advocate ...oiled d. •» 

may properly wear by way of robe, has been the, subject of acute 
controversy within the last few months. The Judges have decided hat 
these Advocates should wear the same robes as those of English Barrister* 
The origin of these robes cannot but be interest,ng to the members of 
the English Bar in Calcutta, for all of them, with two or three excepions, 
have their legal home in England. At the time of the early Tudors, 
there was no distinctive costume for the ‘ Utter Barristers but by a 
decree of Queen Mary Tudor, sister of Edward VI, certain reguktions 
were imposed upon the four Inns of Court as regards dress. These 
were not immediately effective, till in 1574, Queen Elizabeth and her 
Council promulgated certain other rules regarding dress to be worn by 
gentlemen of the Inns of Court. In Hilary Term 1627 special orders 
were passed, signed by all the judges, prescribing the dress to be worn 
by Barristers. It is said that the modern silk and stuff gowns dated from 
the close of the seventeenth century. They have been explained as 
mourning robes assumed for the funeral of Queen Marry II in 1694 and 
never subsequently laid aside. The Barrister s wig, which was a distinc¬ 
tive feature of the Bar dress in the days of the Supreme Court and up 
to 1861, did not come into use in England until a much later date. The 
Sergeants had their own special dress, which the Judges at West¬ 
minister as Sergeants also wore, but other members of the profession, 
whether on or off the Bench, seem to have appeared in Court in peruke, 
or wearing their own hair as they pleased according to the fashion 

of the time. , 

There are three rooms allotted to the Bar Library in the riign 

Court premisses. One is known as the House of Commons, i.e. the big 
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room in south of the Registrars room on the Original Side. The small 
room is known as the House of Lords and the middle room is commonly 
described to be purgatory. It is often maliciously said by the briefless 
that you must be a member of the House of Lords before you can get 
into work, but those who have practised as Barristers in Calcutta are 
persuaded that there is no truth whatsoever in the accusation. 

The Bar at the present moment counts among its members many 
men of sterling worth and undoubted grit and in their hands the 
independence of the Bar is and will remain assured. The celebration 
of the centenary has excited much, interest in Calcutta and will be 
looked forward to by all who take an intelligent interest in everything 
that goes on around them. It is said that lawyers are parasites and 
self-seekers, but since the days of the Republic in Athens, there has not 
been known any society in any State in the world which has not depended 
upon lawyers in the maintenance of the supremacy of the law. 

( * Capital'—(Special Article) — June , 1925) 


Memorial to Indian Troops 

(1926) 

(Letter to—The Times (London), October 13 , 1926.) 

Your excellent article on Delville Wood in your issue of yesterday 
led my wife and myself, in view of the new situation in India created 
by the arrival of the South African delegation, to seize the opportunity 
of being present to-day at the unveiling of the South African National 
Memorial in Delville Wood. We were the only Indians present, and 
the occasion recalled to our memories the genius and the statesmanship 
of Lord Hardinge, which enabled India to mobilize and send in those 
dark months of August and September, 1914, the famous Lahore 
Division to France in aid of the Allied Armies. It is unnecessary to 
recount the exploits of the Indian contingent, for they are related with 
remarkable vividness and force by Sir F. E. Smith ( now Lord 
Birkenhead ), who was attached to the Indian contingent as the official 
observer and by General Sir James Willcocks, who commanded 
the Indian contingent. The ideal of the men who fell, whether South 
African or Indian, is our legacy and their sacrifice our inspiration. 

The photograph which appeared in The Times on Tuesday and 
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your article on Saturday will give some idea to my countrymen of the 
dignified beauty of the memorial; but, to my mind, no pen can 
portray the stone dome crowning the monument and depicting for all 
time how the twin races of South Africa, after fratricidal strife, came 
over the seas to fight in the Great War and how they went to a common 
grave. The lesson of the memorial is there and for all who have eyes 

to behold and ears to hear. 

My object in writing to you is, if possible, to draw attention to the 
fact of the absence of an Indian war memorial in France, and to ask 
whether the time has not arrived when something should be done in 
this direction. The battle of India was fought on the Western Front, as 
the joint authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report truly observed in a 
most eloquent peroration ; is it, therefore, too much to hope that the 
Government of India will give a lead to the Princes and peoples of 
India and assist in the erection of an Indian war memorial at, say, 
Neuva Chapelle, destined to point the same lesson as is conveyed by 
the memorial at Delville Wood ? 

Paris, October 10, 1926. _ 

Ananda Mohan Bose 

( 1927) 

( Speech as President at the 21st death anniversary meeting of 
Ananda Mohan Dose in Calcutta, August, 1927. ) 

Recalling the various incidents and traits of Ananda Mohan, Sir 
Charu Chunder said that not only the life of such a distinguished Bengali 
should be with them a possession but it was essential that it should 
be an active possession. In the hard days that were before them, the 
message of Ananda Mohan, namely, religious fervour, personal purity 
and sincerity of purpose, should be always before them. They had 
enemies enough, and in order to discomfit them it was necessary that 
there should be a ceaseless endeavour on their part to show that 
India was not a land of physical degenerates as was sometimes repre¬ 
sented by cold weather tourists but she possessed a civilization hoary 
with age. Were they going to show to the world that, although they 
had no political privilege their moral greatness, which had descended 
to them from the age of the Rishis, had not yet departed ? Let them 
continue the work began by Ananda Mohan Bose and other ‘giants’ of 
his age to its legitimate conclusion, and a day would come when India’s 
place in the comity of nations could not be challenged. 



Sir Surendranath Banerjea 

( 1927 ) 

In course of a glowing tribute to the memory of Sir Surendra 
Nath Banerjea or. the occasion of his second death anniversary, Sir 
Charu Chunder Ghose, who presided, asked his countrymen to so 
conduct themselves in every department of life that they might wrest 
from hands which might seem to be unwilling the full measure of their 
rights. He further called upon them to efface the charge that their 
services to their illustrious dead consisted merely of lip services and 
that they were lagging in raising a memorial, worthy of the great, who 

had died and worked for them. 

Dwelling upon a few incidents of the life and character of Sir 
Surendranath Banerjea, Sir Charu Chunder referred to the magnetic 
influence which Sir Surendranath exercised over the whole length and 
breadth of India. The speaker was one of those privileged to witness what 
a trenendous hold Sir Surendranath exercised over the whole of India. 
The reception that was accorded to him in 1895 by the citizens of Poona 
when Surendranath went there to preside over the 11th session ot 
the Indian National Congress was at once a symbol and an index of the 

almost marvellous hold that he had on the country's affection and love. 

Sir Surendranath was a finished orator, a capable speaker and a 
consummate master of the English language. But more than that he 
was consumed by a burning desire to remove the political fetters which 
were existent in his day, and some of which were existent even at the 
present moment, so that India,—not merely Bengal, but a unified India, 
free from communal distractions, an India in possession of all great things 
of the past, an India receptive of Western influence, an India not isolated 
from the rest of-the world, but an India in communion with the intel¬ 
lectual life of the whole world, might find her proper place in the comity 

of nations. 

That was his burning desire; and who amongst us is here to-day 
who can challenge the fact that he fought like a soldier in the cause of 
his country, and died like a soldier with Fiild Marshalls baton in is 
knapsack, given not by his sovereign, but by the united suffrage of his 
countrymen. ( Applause. ) 

Proceeding Sir Charu Chunder said that when Sir Surendianath 
died on August 6, 1925, the whole country was thrown into a state 
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of deep mourning and people realised that whatever differences might 
have existed between Sir Surendranath and his later contemporaries, 
there could be no doubt of it that he was in a real and special sense the 
maker of modern India. (Applause.) 

Sir Surendranath wanted to rear up an India which would command 
the respect and homage of the peoples outside the confines of India. 
They must be great—morally, socially, intellectually and politically. And 
their progress must be, not in water-tight compartments, but in all 
departments of life, so that it might be lasting and permanent and might 
ensure the well-being of the people. He left this ideal to his countrymen 
and it was up to them to so conduct themselves in every department of 
life that they might wrest from hands which might seem to be unwilling 
the full measure of their rights. (Applause.) 

Sir Surendranath in his life-time was a name to conjure with. His 
motto was, “if you are convinced of the character of a thing that you 
want to do, then do it with all thy might, never mind who opposes you 
from the Governor down to the police constable ! 

Referring to the physical fitness of Sir Surendranath which he 
retained with full vigour till the last days of his life. Sir Charu Chunder 
said that when he looked upon the sickly emaciated children coming out 
from schools and colleges, his mind was filled with despair. He regretted 
that the present generation did not pay the slightest attention to the 
immutable laws of hygiene and personal cleanliness. But notwithstanding 
the manifold calls on his time and energy. Sir Surendranath found time 
every day to take physical exercise and that was one secret of his 
consuming energy and boundless interest in everything that related to 
the welfare of his country. 

It was the ardent hope of Sir Surendranath that he might be able 
in his own day to evolve a State, more beautifully conceived than the 
Republic of Plato which compelled this illustrious man to go through the 
long toil and suffering and labour, so that the human spirit in India may 
find that in the progress of all, through the co-operation of all, Swarajists 
and non-Swarajists, under the guidance of all that is best and wisest, the 
dream of a united India may be realized and may cease to be an Utopia. 

Concluding, Sir Charu Chunder said that after the death of Sir 
Surendranath, a sum of Rs. 27,000 was collected for the purpose of 
erecting a memorial in honour of the illustrious man. But at the instance 
of Lord Sinha, the amount was made over to the Carmichael Medical 
College at Belgachia. In these days when sums, for objects worthy and 
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unworthy, were raised from the public did they not think that they 
could, before the evening of life closed on them, do something to efface 
the charge that was sometimes laid against them that our services *o 
our illustrious dead consist merely of lip services and that we are lag; : g 
in raising memorials worthy of the great who have died and worked 
for us. 


Centenary Celebration of Abolition of “Sutee” 

( 1929 ) 

Presiding over the centenary celebration of the abolition of ‘‘Sutee 
at Albert Hall on Wednesday evening, Sir Charu Chunder Ghose gave 
a historical survey of the abolition of ‘‘Sutee’’ in India. In course of his 
speech Sir Charu Chunder said that Lord William Eentinck could not 
have passed this law unless he was supported by the dominating 
personality of Raja Ram Mohon Roy. 

For many years prior to 1829, the ‘‘barbarous custom” of burning 
Hindu widows and in some instances of burying them alive with the 
dead bodies of their husbands had attracted the attention of the Biitish 
Government The Government of the country had tried several means 
up to 1825 to suppress this custom but the Court of Directors while 
deprecating the custom was afraid that the suppression of the custom 
alleged to be interwoven with Hindu religion might create conflagration 
in the country which might travel overseas and strike at the gate of 
the house where the Directors had their court. 

The old Mahomedan law of the country laid down that it would 
not amount to murder if the murder was brought about by the request 
of the slain. In other words, the man who could put up a defence that 
he had killed a Hindu widow either at the instance of herself or at the 
instance of her dying husband or her relations would not and could not 
be convicted of murder. 

This was the state of things in 1799 when the Supreme Court 
had been established in Calcutta and the Regulating Act of 1784 had 
been passed. The Nijamat Adalat which had its seat at Murshidabad, 
had its attention drawn to the custom but they did not interfere in the 
matter. What they did was that by a circular letter they directed that 
the Pandits who were attached to both the Sadar Dewani Adalat and 
Nijamat Adalat, might be consulted as to what was their "B^abaitha 
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according to the Hindu Sastras. The Pandits said that four of the 
superior castes could not be interfered with. They took seven years to 
return this answer. In 1812 the Nijamat Adalat forwarded the 
voluminous correspondence to the Governor-General in Council, who 
said that in as much as it was clear from the answers of the Pandits that 
this custom had the sanction of the Hindu religion, they did not intend 
to interfere with it. But one member said that something should be 
done within the limits of law to suppress this custom. They therefore 
addressed the Magistrates and the Superintendents of Police in the 
country that widows who had not attained puberty and those widows, 
who had infant children should not be allowed to sacrifice themselves 
and that widows should not be instigated to burn themselves on the 
funeral pyres and that men who were guilty of such instigation should 
be tired on a charge of abetment of murder. This regulation attracted 
the attention of the Court of Directors and in a despatch they said that 
the custom should be discouraged and discountenanced as a barbarous 
custom by the force of public opinion so that it might be brought in 
disrepute, but time had not arrived when the custom could be 
suppressed by legislative enactment. It was in the year of 1818 when 
there was no public opinion worth the name existing in the country, 
when there were no political teachers or leaders who could take up the 
matter and bring the weight of (heir personality and opinion upon the 
public mind. The despatch of the Court of Directors therefore amounted 
to nothing. It was at this juncture that a saintly man like Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, a name which would remain imperishable so long India 
existed, took up the cause of Hindu child widows, who by force of 
custom had been condemned to sacrifice themselves on the pyres of 
their husbands. 

Sir Cham Chunder then dwelt upon the works of the Raja and 
exhorted his audience to read it. The Raja, said the speaker, published 
a pamphlet, in the form of a dialogue, and presented a copy to every 
member of the House of Commons when the agitation reached 
England. The speaker then said that he had seen the private papers 
of Lord Bcntinck which by his will could not be published for the next 
few years and he asked his audience to take it from him that prior to 
1829 Lord Bentinck had the difficult task of convincing the Court of 
Directors, that they must take courage in both hands and pass a measure 
suppressing the custom. The Court of Directors were afraid that their 
revenue might diminish if there was internal commotion in India and 
their trade might suffer. They would be content with discouraging 
the custom by every means except legislative enactment. Lord 
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William Bentinck in reply told them to treat the letter as his resignation 
letter. 

The Court of Directors took three months to deliberate over the 
subject and subsequently although there were minutes of dissension and 
disapproval the Court of Directors supported the action of the Governor- 
General whom they wrote a letter highly appreciating his motive and 
work in this direction. In those days letters from England took six 
months to come to India. On the evening of the day when the letter 
reached Calcutta Raja Ram Mohon Roy was sent for and shown the 
original letter. The Raja burst into tears. Lord Bentinck in his private 
papers had written that the old Brahmin remained mute and silent for 
minutes, while tears were coming down his eyes. In those days there was 
no Legislative Councils to pilot a bill through. Lord Bentinck, who was 
convinced of the rightousness of his cause, promulgated without any loss 
of time the Regulation 17 of 1829. If there were men who were to be 
regarded as heroes in the effort to abolish this custom it were Lord 

William Bentinck and Raja Ram Mohon Roy. 

Proceeding Sir Charu Chander Ghosh said that the Regulation was 
promulgated on 4th December 1829. To-day they were there to 
celebrate the centenary of the day when the immolation of “Sutee” was 
rendered illegal. Their widows led the lives of usefulness and purity 
which were the admiration of all. He was almost certain, as certain 
as of his existence, that their widows were heerished in their families ; 
there might be exceptions here and there in a way in which even the 
widows of America were not taken care of. 

Continuing Sir Charu Chunder said that the SarJa Act of 1929 
was the apostolic descendant of Regulation 17 of, 1829 rendering the 
immolation of ‘‘Sutee” illegal. 

{The Bengalee—December 5, 1929.) 


Sir Binod Mitter : An Appreciation 

( 1930) 

It is impossible to describe what a profound shock it was to me 
on Sunday night when I received a cable from my friend, Arthur 
Hunter, conveying the sad news of the passing away of my most 
valued friend and relative, Sir Binod Chunder Mitter. It is not my 
purpose, however, to refer to my private sorrow, but it is the barest 
truth to say that his death is not merely an event in the legal world, 
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but has attracted wide interest and evoked the deepest sorrow in the 
community to which he belonged. 

During the 31 years that he practised at the Calcutta Bar before 
his elevation as a member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council he had gained wide popularity among a large clientele, enjoyed 
the unstinted confidence of the judges before whom he practised, and 
had been accepted by the profession as the finest lawyer in Calcutta. 

He was not in appearance a physically powerful figure, but he 
expressed in his distinguished features a very great measure of force 
and intelligence. It is said of him that he never had a quarrel ora 
controversy with any judge. Never impetuous, nor at any time of 
sanguine disposition, his quiet strength, formidable industry and acute 
intellect were ever at the service of his clients. If he lost a case it 
was from no lack of technique. His forensic gifts were of a very high 
order, and a glowing and well deserved tribute was paid to him when 
he was Standing Counsel by that very distinguished Chief Justice, Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins, at the conclusion of a very sensational trial in the 
Calcutta Sessions. I refer to the trial of Sergeant Heelis. 

Great as he was as Standing Counsel in the days when giants 
adorned the Calcutta Bar, he was equally great at Nisi Prius in the 
Original Side when he was engaged on unravelling the intricacies of 
the law before a succession of distinguished judges. He might not be 
considered to have been a great speaker like Sir Charles Paul or Sir 
William Garth, but his language was chosen with great taste and often 
expressed with great finish. He had a profound knowledge of the 
revenue law of the country and he was equally at home on the Appellate 
Side as on the Original. He possessd great courage, not courage in the 
sense of being able to beat down a recalcitrant jury or an argumentative 
judge, but courage in the sense of making sure that everything that 
could reasonably be said on behalf of his clients would be said up to the 
very last word, even though the judge from the start had been hostile, and 
this courage came because of his profound knowledge of the law and 
procedure of our Courts, added to an unrivalled acquaintance with case 
law since the establishment of the High Courts in 1862. I remember 
hearing from Sir Francis Maclean’s lips that he was a veritable walking 
encyclopaedia of law. 


Of the Chief Justices before whom he practised I have mentioned 
two, Sir Francis Maclean and Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Both of them had 
the highest regard for Sir Binod Mitter, and it is no secret that Sir 
Lawrence Jenkins had sot his heart on having him as one of his colleagues 
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on the Bench. Lord Sinha was his close personal friend for over 30 

years and I have heard from Lord Sinha that although in his estimation 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee was an outstanding advocate in his day, Sir Binod 
Mitterwasa greater lawyer. The late Sir Tarak Nath Palit and the 
late Sir Rash Behary Ghose had an equally high opinion of him, and 
wonderful are the stories of his forensic tussles with those great masters 

of law. . ... . . 

Of his work as a member of the Judicial Committee this is neither 

the time nor the place to speak. Those however who visited England 

last year brought back the news that among his colleagues Lord 

Buckmaster and Lord Blanesburgh were most enthusiastic about Sir 

Binod. No less enthusiastic was Viscount Sumner, and it is no secret 

that these noble Lords expressed the warmest appreciation of Lord 

Caves’ choice of Sir Binod as a member of the Judicial Committee. 

To-day his silvery voice is silent for ever, and those who are left behind 

can only mourn his loss. 

In private life he was one of the finest gentlemen. Ever const- 
derate, he was always eager and able to get into the other man's skin, 
and find out for himself in a most successful manner what was passing 
in the other man's heart. It is said that acute intellects often go with 

cold hearts. That may be ttue in some cases, but most certainly it was 
not true of Sir Binode Chunder Mitter. May his soul rest in peace 1 

(The “Statesman ' July, 2930.) 


Death of “Tiger” Jackson 

(1931) 

At the Full Court reference, the Honble the Acting Chief Justice ( Sir 
C. C. Ghose ) said as follows :— 

The Judges are grieved to hear of the death in England of 

Mr. William Jackson.He was called to tho Bar by the Hon ble 

Society of Middle Temple on the 9th June 1865; he came to 
India before the Suez Canal was opened ; and was enrolled as an 
Advocate of this Court on the 8th May 1866. He had lon^, excee l 
the Psalmist's allotted span of life. He lived to practise before no less 
than seven Chief Justices from Sir Barnes Peacock to Sir Lance ot 
Sanderson. He retired from active practice at the end of the summei o 
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1926; but until two years ago, he was a familiar figure in the precincts 
of this Court But although he had ceased to practise, his attachment to 
this Court and his affection for the Bar Library and its members 
subsisted throughout, at any rate, until the day of his departure for 
England in 1929. He was enrolled as an Advocate of this Court when 
a famous lawyer, Thomas Hardwick Cowie held the office of Advocate- 
General of Bengal and during his time at the Bar he was led by and 
had as his colleagues ail the distinguished men who held the office of 
Advocate-General from Mr. Cowie downwards to Sir B. L. Mitter. 

He made his way to the foremost place in the profession in 
competition with such men as J. D. Graham, Sir Charles Paul, Robert 
Lowe, J. T. Woodroffe, Sir Griffith Evans, Lewis Pugh, J. D. Bell, 
Arthur Philips, W.C. Bonnerjee, Manmohan Ghose, C. P. Hill, Geroge 
Branson, John Pitt Kennedy, W. Ingram, William Marindin and T. Palit 
He survived all his contemporaries and a large number of his colleagues 
who had not been born when he came to practise in these Courts. And 
he was the last of the Romans. 

In his early years he enjoyed an extensive and immensely lucrative 
practice on the Original Side before Judges of the eminence of Sir Arthur 
George Mcpherson, Sir Charles Pontifix and Sir William Markby. As a 
Nisi Prius lawyer, he had no equal either as a cross-examiner or as an 
Advocate. He brought to the Bar some amazing qualities which brought 
him with a rapidity, almost unexampled, to a career at the Bar of a 
degree of eminence and success which recalled the greatest triumphs 
of some of the most distinguished men at the Bar of England. 

In the early eighties of the last century he decided to retire to 
England and enjoy a dignified leisure. He resisted the call of his Indian 
home, Calcutta, for about five years, but could not resist it any longer. 
He came back to Calcutta in August 1890 and within one week of his 
arrival was engaged on behalf of the accused in what is known as the 
Chartered Bank case before Mr. Justice Prinsep in conducting a defence 
which remains to this day a singular masterpiece of advocacy and of 
legal acumen. 

Since 1890, he has, as I have said, been continuously in practice 
till 1926. It was a striking tribute to his character that those who had 
fought with and against him could not remember one ill-natured word 
said by him and I venture to think that the example of Mr. William 
Jackson still lingers at the Bar and will live forever. 

I would single out a few qualities especially illustrative of his 
career. First his courtesy, a courtesy that was shown to every one at the 
Bar and perhaps most scrupulously shown to him that was most humble ; 
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his inexhaustible patience and unwearied industry when preparing and 
marshalling the cases of his innumerable clients and thirdly his vehement 
and passionate desire for justice which marked him out as a terror to 
evil doers. His transparent honesty of character, his desire to befriend 
and protect the poor and the oppressed, his unshaken belief in the causes 
he championed, his unsurpassed earnestness in his advocacy and, greatest 
of all, his fearless independence of character marked him out as the 
fittest representative and upholder of the best traditions of the Bar of 
England. For the Bar, he was prepared to risk his all, because to him 
the legal profession was a great field for men of intellect, giving them the 
opportunity to use their powers for the furtherance of truth and justice 
and to develop their capacities and was a constant training ground, 
touching life at every point. Of his kindness to struggling juniors at the 
Bar, European and Indian, and to those who were in humble and lowly 
places, such as clerks, his generosity, unostentatious as it was, knew no 
bounds and from my personal knowledge of him from 1896 I am able, 
as I have no doubt several of my brethren on the Bench are likewise able, 
to bear testimony to his innate goodness of heart, to his kindly disposi¬ 
tion, to his charities, irrespective of class or creed, and to his passionate 
desire to uphold what was best and enduring in professional life, whether 
on the Bench or at the Bar. 

This is not the place nor the occasion to speak of his interest in 
other spheres of life ; but I cannot omit a reference to his vigorous 
protest against the threatened abolition in 1892 of the Jury System in 
Bengal, a protest which, it is now on record, compelled Lord Kimberly, 
the then Secretary of State for India, to insist upon the retention of the 
Jury System. 

We are all the poorer by the loss we have sustained ; but he has 
left a name and fame which will remain for ever imperishable. 

I shall be grateful if an expression of our sympathy is conveyed to 
his widow and family at the loss of one who was for so many years a 
most distinguished figure in these Courts and whom we all regarded as 
the ambassador of his race. 


Prof. H. M. Percival 

(1931) 

Unveiling the portrait of the late Prof. H. M. Percwal at the Piesi- 
dency College , the Hon hie Justice Sir C. C. Ghose said : 

He was one of the most distinguished professors in the Presidency 
College for an extraordinarily long period, that is, from 1880 to 19 . 
He wielded an influence over his students such as seldom been surpassed 
since the days of Mr. Sutcliffe. The reason why he was acclaimed on 
all hands as one of the most successful professors in this College was m 
the first place, because of the range and variety and standard of his 
intellectual equipment and secondly because of his character as a man. 

He went to London with a Gilchrist scholarship for his studies 
after passing the Entrance and the First Arts Examinations m our 
University and was entered as a student in University College. London 
in 1873. He obtained the B. A. degree in London during 1876-77, with 
Honours in Latin and English in the first instance and thereafter 
with Honours in Classics and French. He obtained the M. A., degree m 
Classics in 1879. He attended classes in Zoology, Geology and Botany 
and obtained a certificate of merit from the Faculty of Medicine. He went 
to Edinburgh for further studies in Greek and Latin and both in London 
and in Edinburgh he established in academic circles a repuation which 
has not been equalled by any Indian up to the present moment. And 

Mr. Percival was an Indian. 

Thus equipped, he came to the Presidency College on the 19th 
January 1880 as a Protessor of English. He was an intellectual giant, 
whose work would survive as indeed it has done in undiminished 
splendour the lapse of years and he further demonstrated that his ideals 
were never sordid material prosperity but always spiritual excellence. 

He was a great Classical scholar. He was a master of Latin and 
Greek as well as he was of the English language and its literature and 
I have often heard him say that no language could compete with the 
Latin of Virgil for compression and vividness or with the Greek writers 
for melody and force. In his moments of relaxation he used to talk to 
us about the tranquil wisdom of Thucydides, the priceless epigrams of 
Tacitus and the stories of Herrodotus that surpassed all fairy tales and 
yet were strangely and exquisitely true and the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle which gave the finest mental training to any one. He knew 
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French very well and I believe he had a working acquaintance with 
German. He was a great lover of Goethe. But his first and best love 

was Shakespeare. . . 

Mr. Percival was the most renowned Shakespearean scholar ot .ns 

time. In his interpretations of the characters of Shakespeare in -mg 
Lear”, “Hamlet”, “Macbeth’' and “Tempest”. Mr. Percival drew upon 
the cumulative resources of a vocabulary, at once varied, cogent and 
precise. Those of us who sat at Mr. Precival s feet can never orget 
the inspiration of his teachings and with them it will remain for all time 
to come as an abiding experience once enjoyed but never to c rep^atc 
He was a great litterateur, fond of dwelling on what literature 
means and does for its votaries but he always insisted that if one was to 
derive permanent benefit from a study of English literatu.t- the r>_a .n^, 
must be with conscious effort and this effort, when there was also matte, 
of substance and nutriment to reward it, made the value of rca in©, 
other words, reading, according to Mr. Percival, must not degenerate 
into a mere mechanical suction of print into the mind. In his view, the 
study of literature developed an enquiring mind and he was often fon o 
repeating what Socrates said that life without enquiry was not wort 1 
living. Enquiry often, it is true, leads to dissatisfaction The remedy 
lay, according to Mr. Percival, in further and closer study of literature 
because from such study the creative idea took root such as 
freedom, self-expression and originality. In one brief sentence, to stimu¬ 
late the plasticity of the mind was the true object of education. e 
profound and permanent disappointments and disenchantments of life 
could not indeed be removed by reading. But Mr. Percival al\\a>s 
said that they could at least be softened. The thing that mattered most 
both for happiness and duty was that we should all strive habitually to 
live with wise thoughts and right feelings. Literature helped us more 
than other studies to this most blessed companionship. Put in the simplest 
words, his teaching amounted to this that so long as we have a good 
health and a good library, life can hardly be dull. And his ideals were 
the same as were mentioned in the funeral speech of Pericles—freedom 
in act and speech ; tolerance and many sided culture ; a love of wisdom 
without arrogance and a leisure in the evening of life filled with delightful 
recreation. 

Of his priceless gifts to his Indian students, his edition of 
Shakespeare I make bold to say is the edition which the Indian 
student has waited for so long and which he has at last got. 

He enjoyed the unstinted esteem and affection of his students 
and in consequence he became the most successful teacher of his day 
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and the idol of his students in the Presidency College. He enjoyed the 
esteem and affection of his students because they, of all persons, undei> 
stood what his character was and what it meant. When Mr. Percival 
came to his classes, the classes ceased to be mere lecture-shops and 
were converted into human institutions with visible and palpable contact 
between man and man. Long before he started his professorial career 
in this College, he had realised that education was the chief hope of 
the In lian people and he felt that it was a true instinct of the people 
of this province that turned the thoughts of multitudes towards 
education for the cure of wrongs and for the attainment of happiness. 
He was a believer in celibacy because he thought it was practically 
the only way to serve his students and to realise the beatific vision of 
God. His joy in his comparative poverty, his self-control, his humility, 
his sympathetic kinship with his fellow creatures, and his love were his 
chief characteristics. It will take me long to dwell upon each one of his 
characteristics. But I cannot refrain from stressing his asceticism of 
simplicity, an asceticism which is open to all. The one thing which he 
insisted upon and to what he practised is that the teacher and the taught 
must live on terms of mutual helpfulness and heartfelt love. This 
according to Mr. Percival could only be realised by self-identification on 
the part of the teacher with the taught. In other words, the teacher must 
be one in spirit and outlook with those whom he seeks to serve. This in 
his religious conception was the fundamental principle of love behind 
the incarnation of the Master he served 


Sir Ali Imam 

(1932) 

In the death of Sir Ali Imam Bengal and Bihar have sustained 
a loss the extent of which it is difficult to estimate. Sir Ali Iman 
was a Nationalist even from his early years. He went to England 
in the later eighties and in 1890 he rendered memorable services to the 
Congress Delegation consisting of the late Mr. A. O. Hume, the late 
Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, the late Mr. ( subsequently Sir) Surendranath 
Banerjee, late Mr. Ranganath Narayan Mudholkar and Mr. ( now Sir) 
M. V. Joshi which visited Great Britain in the summer of 1890. These 
gentlemen were appointed as delegates by the Indian National Congress 
which met in Bombay in 1889 and which was presided over by the late 
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Sir William Wedderburn and which was graced by the late 
Mr. Charles Bradlaugh M. P. with his presence. Mr, Bradlaugh had 
taken up the cause of India at the instance of the late Mr. William 
Digby who was for some time the London correspondent of the Amnta 
Bazar Patrika and also at the instance of the late Sishir Kumar Ghosh 
of revered memory. Mr. Hume, Mr. Bonnerjee and the rest of the 
delegation bore ungrudging tribute to Mr. Ali Imam’s services. He 
visited in company with these gentlemen Northampton of which 
Mr. Bradlaugh was the junior Member in Parliament, Cardiff, Cacrmar- 
then and Bristol and spoke in support of India’s cause at the meetings 
held in these places. His speeches which were pro-Congress attracted 
very great attention because at that time the late Sir Syed Ahmed had 
started his campaign in India against the Indian National Congress. 
Mr. Ali Imam had no difficulty in demolishing the anti-National 
arguments of which the late Sir Syed Ahmed was the reputed author 
but which arguments were in reality furnished by the then well-known 
member of the Indian Civil Service in the United Provinces at the 
instance of the late Sir Aukland Colvin. At the Congress which was 
held in Tivoli gardens in Calcutta in 1890 and which was presided 
over by the late Sir Pherozshah Mehta, a resolution was adopted 
thanking the Indian delegation and Mr. Ali Imam for their services 
to India in England. This resolution was noteworthy because the 
Congress had not at any time previously expressed in a formal way their 
thanks to one who had not enrolled himself under the banner of the 
Congress. Returning to India, Mr. Ali Iman confined himself to profes¬ 
sional work at the headquarters of Patna and in the neighbouring districts. 
His first appearance in the Calcutta High Court was in connection with a 
dacoity case before Mr. Justice Ameer Ali and Mr. Justice Pratt. 
Mr. Justice Ameer Ali was so forcibly impressed by the arguments of Mr. 
Ali Iman in support of the conviction that at the close of his address he 
asked Mr. Iman whether he might have the honour of knowing his name. 
Mr. Imam abandoned definitely Patna for Calcutta in the summer of 
1904 and was a member of the famous Moslem deputation to Lord Minto 
where the first separatist cry of the Muhammadans was uttered under 
the inspiration of the bureaucracy assisted by the Aga Khan. 

The Moslem League held their meeting in Amritsar and the 
speech which Mr. Ali Imam as President made on that occasion so 
impressed Lord Morley, who was then Secretary of State for India, that 
it is well-known that he made up his mind to enlist Mr. Imam’s 
pro essiona services on behalf of the Crown. This explains why shortly 
a ter us migration to Calcutta he was appointed Standing Counsel to 
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the Government of India. For reasons which it is unnecessary to go 
into, Mr. Sinha (as he then was) resigned tke Law Membership at the 
close of the Viceroyalty of Lord Minto and reverted to the Bar. At the 
urgent solicitation of Lord Morley, Mr. Ali Imam was appointed to 
succeed Mr, Sinha as Law Member. 

From the very start Mr. Imam was fortunate to have the privilege 
of having the complete confidence of Lord Hardinge. There are several 
well-known instances testifying to this fact. But we shall refer only to 
two. During the short lived administration of Sir William Duke as 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Orissa Tenancy 
Act was passed in the then Bengal Legislative Council and was sent up 
to Lord Hardinge for the Viceregal assent. Mr. Imam thought that the 
Bill had been passed by the Bengal Legislative Council in the teeth of 
non-official opposition and advised Lord Hardinge to withhold assent. 
Sir William Duke repeatedly approached Lord Hardinge that before His 
Excellency left Calcutta intimation that his assent had been given might 
be conveyed to the Local Government. Lord Hardinge kept his mouth 
shut until the day when he was leaving Calcutta and then only he allowed 
it to be announced that his assent had been withheld. Sir V^illiam Duke 
was furious and in an unguarded moment he let himself go and said in 
the hearing of several persons on the day of Lord Hardinge s departure 
from Calcutta that the “black man” meaning Mr. Ali Imam “had done 
it”. The other instance is this. Lord Hardinge bad been sent out by 
Lord Morley as Viceroy with special instruction to pacify Bengal which 
was in an excited state on account of the partition of Bengal. Lord 
Hardinge consulted his colleagues but none of them except Mr. Ah Imam 
could suggest anything, Mr. Imam had been a constant and assiduous 
reader of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and he had been pondering over 
the suggestion of the Amrita Bazar Patrika that Eastern Bengal and 
Western Bengal might be brought under one administration and that 
Bihar might be semi-detached and converted into a Commissionership 
like that of Sind. Mr. Imam did not agree entirely with the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika as regards all the implications of-its suggestions but he 
saw his opportunity for doing good to Bihar and suggested to Lord 
Hardinge that the first portion of the suggestion of the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika might be accepted and that as regards the second portion Bihar 
ought to be made into a separate province with Orissa and Chota Nagpur 
thrown in and that the pacification of Bengal might proceed on those 
lines. Mr. Imam’s suggestions were endorsed by the Viceroy and com¬ 
municated in telegraphic cipher to Lord Crewe who had then succeeded 
Lord Morley as Secretary of State for India. Lord Crewe agreed with 
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Lord Hardinge and desired that the matter should be brought formally 
before the Governor-General’s Executive Council and a vote taken 
thereon. Lord Hardinge held a special meeting of his Executive Council 
from which even the then Home Secretary Mr. Archdale Earle was 
excluded. The Governor-General s Council agreed with Mr. Imam s 
views and the drafting of the celebrated despatch to the Secretary of 
State was left to Mr. Ali Imam and the Home Secretary Mr. Earle after 
the latter had been sent for by the Viceroy and told that if the thing 
leaked out he would be dismissed from his post. After the despatch had 
been completed Mr. Earle used to sleep with the same under his pillow 
from that date down to the date when His Majesty King George V 
announced the creation of a separate province of Bihar, Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa in the Durbar of 1911. 

Mr. Imam’s services in this connection were so much appreciated 
by Lord Hardinge and Lord Crewe that they thought at one time to 
signalise the creation of Bihar as a separate province by the appointment 
of Sir Ali Imam as the first Governor. But a difficulty was felt because 
of the necessity to provide Sir Charles Bayley, the then Lieutenant 
Governor of Eastern Bengal, with a gubernatorial pest. The later history 
of Sir Ali Imam is well-known, but it is not known to the public that 
Lord Hardinge when he was nearing the end of his Viceroyalty left it on 
record that the first Indian Governor of a province should be Sir Ali 
Imam. It is true Sir Ali Imam did not become the Governor of a 
province but that was because Mr. Montagu desired that his tenure of 
office as Secretary of State should be made memorable by the appoint¬ 
ment of his Under-Secretary Lord Sinha as the first Indian Governor of a 
province. But what was lost to the administration by the non-appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Ali Imam as Governor was a distinct gain to non-official 
India, because Sir Ali Imam changed his views in a most remarkable 
manner on the question of the Moslem cry for separate electorates and 
decided to throw in his undoubted influence on the side of Nationalist 
India and became a valued collaborator of the late Pundit Motilal Nehru 
when the Nehru Report was being drafted. Sir Ali Imam’s latest 
pronouncement on the question of separate electorates was last year when 
he presided over the Lucknow Conference and when he gave his final 
imprimatur on the topic of India for the Indians,—and Muhammadans, 
Hindus, Christians, Zoroastrians and Buddhists afterwards. 

(Amrita Bazar Patrika — November , 1932, published wider 'Contributed .) 



Late Motilal Ghose and 

‘Amrita Bazar Patrika’ 

( 1934 ) 

In the course of a letter to Sri Tushar Kanti Ghosh, Editor , 
“Amrita Bazar Patrika ”, dated 4th September , 1934, Sir Charu Chunder 
Ghose paid the following tribute to the memory of the Late Motilal 
Ghose :— 

In ray opinion there have been very few capable publicists of the 
type of Babu Motilal Ghosh within the last 50 years. My recollection of 
him goes back to my boyhood and I can humbly say that my knowledge of 
public affairs is entirely due to my study of the writings in the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of Moti Babu and his illustrious elder brother Shishir 
Babu. The memory of the present day public men is very short but 
I can recall what Viceroys like Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Elgin, Lord Curzon and Lord Minto thought of Amrita Bazar 
Patrika. They read the A.B.P. as edited by Moti Babu and Shishir 
Babu with great attention and very often than not they accepted the 
views of the Amrita Bazar Patrika. Of course, officials did not like 
the criticisms of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and when on one occasion 
a narrow-minded official, Sir Lepel Griffin, wanted permission from 
Lord Dufferin to prosecute the paper for libel, Lord Dufferin wrote 
to say that the Amrita Bazar Patrika occupied the same position as 
the Irish World occupied in Ireland, and Sir Lepel Griffin would do 
the Government no service whatsoever if he prosecuted the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika. 

I do not know if your readers remember this letter of Lord 
Dufferin but it was published at the time in the Amrita Bazar Patrika. 
This was indeed high praise and Lord Dufferin’s letter was subsequently 
quoted in the London Times. The Times declared that anything 
coming from a man of the international reputation of Lord Dufferin 
was worth cartloads of testimonials from the then members of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government. Lord Lansdowne similarly had a very high 
opinion of the conductors of the Amrita Bazar Patrika and although 
Lord Curzon’s opinion of the conductors has never been published, I am 
able to say that in the archives of the India Office there is to be found 
Lord Curzon’s opinion in which he said that much as he disliked the 
antagonistic views of the Amrita Bazar Patrika he very much wished 
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that all Europeans in India studied the paper and proved themselves 
to be worthy sons of India during their sojourn in this land. In short, 
his view was that Europeans can never learn anything by reading 
Anglo-Indian journals. To learn anything about India and her people, 
Europeans must study Indian newspapers of the type of the Amrita 
Bazar Patriba. 


(The two communications—one on the Operation of 
the Press Act in India", and another on "Indian Professors 
and Politics'* both published in 1913, are given here, with 
extracts from letters of Sir Henry Cotton and Mr. F. Mackar- 
ness appended to them ) 

Operation of the Press Act in India 

( Letter to “The New Statesman", {London), on October 4, 1913 ) 

Might I ask the hospitality of your columns to answer briefly the 
letter of the “English Official" on the above subject appearing in your 
issue of September 27th ? 

Your correspondent seems to think that the articles which ‘ The New 
Statesman might publish in London could with complete safety be 
published in newspapers edited by Indians in India. 

I do not propose to enter into any controversy with your correspon¬ 
dent ; but may I just give you the latest illustration of how the Press Act 
of 1910 is worked in India ? There was a pamphlet recently published in 
Constantinople with the heading “Come Over into Macedonia and Help 
Us," with a preface by Sir Adam Block, the President of the Ottoman 
Bank in Constantinople. The avowed object of the publication was to 
draw the attention of His Majesty’s subjects in the United Kingdom in 
order that they might move the British Government to such individual 
or concerted action as would put a stop to the outrages perpetrated in the 
Balkan States upon inoffensive Turkish subjects, which have shocked 
all feelings of humanity. A few copies of the pamphlet, written as it was in 
studiously moderate language, were sent to Mr. Moliamed Ali, of Delhi, 
the editor of the Comrade newspaper there. Mr. Mohamed Ali thought 
that it would be a good thing to reprint the pamphlet as a supplement to 
the Comrade , so that the attention of the Government of India might be 
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drawn to the matter, in order that they might move the Government 
at home to exercise their influence with the Balkan allies to put a stop 
to the atrocities, and he accordingly reprinted the pamphlet and published 
it as a supplement to the Comrade. The Government of India and 
the Government of Bengal soon after—that is, on July 16th and 18th, 
1913, published notifications in the official gazettes declaring that the 
pamphlet in question contempts certain classes of His Majesty’s subjects 
in British India, and that all copies of the said pamphlet, wherever found, 
should be forfeited to His Majesty the King Emperor. Mr. Mohamed Ali 
appealed to the High Court at Calcutta against the orders published by 
the two Governments in question, and his appeal came on before the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Sir Lawrence Jenkins), Mr. Justice Stephen, and 
Mr. Justice Woodroffe, and the learned judges have now held that, 
although the notifications in question did not comply with the terms of 
the Statute, and that although the grounds of the opinion formed by 
the two Governments in question had not been disclosed as they should 
have been, they were, nevertheless, having regard to the language of the 
Press Act of 1910, barred from questioning the lagality of the forfeiture 
which the two Governments purported to declare. Sir Lawrence 
Jenkins said that it appeared to him that the provisions of the Statute 
were very comprehensive, and that it appeared to embrace the whole 
range of varying degrees of assurance from certainty on the one side to 
the very limits of impossibility on the other. He went on to add that it 
was difficult to see to what lengths the operation of this Statute might 
not be plausibly extended by an ingenious mind, and it would certainly 
extend to writings that might command approval, and that much that 
was regarded as a standard literature might undoubtedly be caught. The 
Chief Justice felt that, having regard to the terms of the Press Act of 
1910, the burden of proof was cast on the appellant, so that, however 
meritorious the pamphlet might be, still, if the appellant could not estab¬ 
lish the negative which the Act required, his appeal must fail. And 
what was this negative ? It was not enough for the appellant to show 
that the words of the pamphlet were not likely to bring into hatred 
or contempt any class or section of His Majesty’s subjects in British 
India, or that they had not a tendency, in fact, to bring about that result 
but the appellant must go further, and show that it was impossible for 
the words to have that tendency, either directly or indirectly, and 
whether by way of inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, or impli¬ 
cation. Nor was that all; for the legislature had added to all this the 
all-embracing phrase * or Otherwise.’ The Chief Justice accordingly, 
with great reluctance, dismissed the appeal. 
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Now, this is the latest illustration of the operation of the Press Act 
of 1910. Those of your readers who take an interest in Indian affairs 
will remember that soon after the passing of that Act Mr. Mackarness s 
pamphlett on the methods of the police in India was proscribed. I 
have always held it was a thousand pities that his appeal, filed beiore 
the High Court Calcutta, was allowed to drop ; but one can assert with 
complete accuracy that it is not the case that an Indian editor can 
now freely and fearlessly publish comments either on executive action 
or on passing events in India. Everything that appears to the official 
mind in India anathema is considered as amounting to treason, and 
"English Official” knows that. 

Then there is the policy which is being largely indulged in India 
at the present moment of taking securities to the extent of several 
thousands of rupees for good behaviour from journals of position and 
standing like the Amrita Bazar Patrika. The very newspaper which 
published the pamphlet referred to above, namely, the Comrade 
newspaper, has had quite lately to give security to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate in Delhi. 

I can only express my amazement at the way in which English 
Official" has written to you. 


Mr. Charu Chunder Ghose (as he then was) also tried to secure the 
support of British Liberals for an amendment of the Press Act, and the 
following lines from the letter of Sir Henry Cotton to Mr. Ghose, u ill be 
read with interest: 

45, St. John’s Wood Park, 
London, N.W. 

14th October 1913 

My Dear Charu Chunder, 

• • • • 

In regard to the amendment of the Press Act I am led to the 
conclusion that it will not take much to induce the Govt, of India to 
take the initiative. It is the extreme of moderation to suggest that the 
Act should be so modified as to actually accord the safeguard it was 
intended to provide when the Act was passed. 

* * * * 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry Cotton 



Indian Professors and Politics 


( Letter to “The Times" — London, dated November 2, 2923 ) 

Your recent articles on the above subject have been read by 
a very wide circle, and all who have followed the trend of recent 
events in India will agree with you in thinking that the problems are 
such as are calculated to tax the resources of the highest British 
statesmanship. Indians know on distinctions, so far as India is con¬ 
cerned, such as divide political groups in the United Kingdom, and it 
is greatly to be desired that the humane but firm policy of Lord 
Hardinge should be continued and law and order maintained in every 
part of India. 

There is one sentence in your article of October 4, which I feel 
sure you would not have allowed to appear in print if you were 
aware of the facts. I dispute the correctness of your statement in the 
said article that the recent dismissal of the three professors in the 
University of Calcutta was due to the fact that “their connexion with 
sedition was incontestable.” 

The three professors in question are Mr. A Rasul, Mr. A. M. 
Suhrawardy, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. Mr. Rasul is an M. A. of Calcutta 
and a B. C. L. of Oxford, and beyond the fact that he is a sympathizer 
with the Indian National Congress (a body which in recent times have 
been blessed by 7 he Times ) there is no other, and there cannot be 
produced any, evidence, documentary or otherwise, of his ever having 

been guilty of sedition. 

Mr. Suhrawardy is an M. A. and a Ph. D. of Calcutta. He is a 
scholar buried in his books—and except for the fact that he is a warm 
supporter of Turkey in her recent struggles in the Balkan States, and 
has been one of the organisers of the Medical Mission to Turkey, 
there is similarly no other evidence of his seditious views and 
tendencies. 

Mr. Jaysawal is an M. A. of Oxford, and is a research student 
of no mean merit. Some years ago he visited Constantinople on his 
way to India, and apparently the police of India have got hold of the 
fact to represent him as a sedition-monger. But Sir ^^illiam Duke, the 
late Acting Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, went into the matter him¬ 
self some months ago, and assured Mr. Jaysawal that no sinister mean¬ 
ing would be attached to his visit to Constantinople. These three 
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gentlemen are barristers of England, and if, as you say, “their con¬ 
nexion with sedition was incontestable,” there is nothing to prevent 
the Benchers of their respective Inns to move in the matter. But 
they have not moved at all! 

The Times enjoy, and deservedly so, a great reputation for 
fairness, and I sincerely trust that you will extend your courtesy to 
me and insert this communication in a corner of your valuable 

paper. 


We reproduce below the following letter from Mr. Frederick 
Mackarness, which shouts the effect of the letter to the Times about 
the three Professors :— 

21, Montpelier Square, 

S. W. 

Nov., 1913 

My dear Ghose, 

Thank you for your courteous letter from Aden. It is always a 
pleasure to my wife and me to see our Indian friends when they come to 
England. I was indeed on the point of writing to you to congratulate you 
on your letter in the Times about the 3 Professors and the result that it 
secured in the shape of a full apology. If some others, who have been 
libelled and worse in the Press by persons of more importance than the 
Times had taken equally rigorous steps to assert their innocence, those 
in power would feel I think that they must be more careful in future. 

You are doing good work in forcing the truth upon the British 
Public. Do try for an organised system of bringing real (not petty) 
grievances before Parliament. Keep M. P. s who are really interested in 
India well informed. Good is sure to result though slowly. 


Yours sincerely, 
Frederick Mackarness. 



Letters : 


To Father 


near Aden. 


On board P. & O. ‘Caledonia' 
2. 5. 06 


My dear father, . . . 

We shall reach Aden in a few hours and lam writing these lines 

to tell you how I have been since I left you on Thursday last. 

I could not stand saying farewell to you and I broke down 
completely. I kept quite cool as I was leaving mother but when I 
got to my study-the room where I had sat for eighteen years now and 
the very walls of which had become part of myself as it were-all my 
feelings which I suppressed for two days came over me and I could 
hardly restrain myself. It was a terrible wrench coming away from 
you. I don’t know I have even deserved a little of the kindness you 
have lavished on me and I feel I have faded you on many an occasion 
and must have disappointed you several times. I know my failures in 
life and conduct so well that I feel you must have thought on occasions 
that I was not coming up to the standard of which a son ought to be 
towards his father. However, I will not dwell on topics like these but 
shall feel greatly cheered and encouraged and strengthened by the idea 
that you believe I am making an honest effort to educate myself still 
further and to rise higher in that ideal of character and rectitude which 
I know too well but which I have hitherto been unable to attain. May 
God ordain that He may give me peace and contentment while I am 
away from home, that I may attain the objects for which I have set 
forth and be a source of satisfaction to you and mother. 

I hope mother is bearing up my absence patiently and has not 
suffered in health on any account. The feeling sometimes creeps on me 
whether I was justified in leaving mother and yourself but I am 
strengthened by the knowledge that I have your full and complete 
approval. I am writing to mother separately but kindly tell her that 
nothing will please me more than to hear that she is taking care of her 
health. I do trust she will now take greater care of her health than 
before and thereby lessen in a substantial manner my load of anxiety. 


I was much touched by Mr. Palit’s taking the trouble to come to 
bid me goodbye and I am much beholden to him for the many kindly 
words of encouragement...The train was nearly an hour late in arriving 
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in Bombay and we were driven straight from the V.ctor.a Termmus to 
the Ballard pier where the launch was in waiting to convey us to the 
mail boat. Hari Nath De and J. W. Cunningham were in the tram and 
were and have been very good to me. De is a very clever fellow and is 
destined to be a great man some day. He knows so many things and so 
many languages that it is a great pleasure to meet him. Cunningham 
very quiet, modest and unassuming chap. I have not s^n muc o 
on board as he is travelling second. De is leaving us at Port Said where 
he tranships into the mail steamer to Brindisi and goes straight to 
Berlin. Cunningham will be coming to London via Marseilles with me. 
Our cabin is a comfortable one. We are three in it i.e. myself De and 
Mr. Justice Sankara Nair. I had a note of introduction to Mr. Nair 
from Mr. J. Ghosal and he received me kindly and has been very mo. 
to me. You will be amused to hear that Mr. Justice Nair (he has not 
yet been confirmed in his post) is keeping terms in Gray s Inn and goes 
now to finish eating his dinners. He is likely to be called to the Bar 
early in June. I do not know anything about his having already ept 
two terms during his last visit to England and he took me by surprise 
when he said that he, a Judge of one of our High Courts, was keeping 
terms in the Inns of Court in London. He knows some of the Benchers 


and I shall see if he introduces me to any of them. 

Mr. J. D. Nimmo has also been kind to me and I owe Mr. Bertram 

many thanks for introducing me to him. Mr. Justice Tyabjis son, 
Mr. F. B. Tyabji, Bar-at-law, is a fellow passenger and is going to meet 
his father who is now in Germany for the treatment of his eyes. He is 
also very good to me. There are several Parsee gentlemen, whose names 
I don’t know, who speak to me kindly. Sir Currembhoy Ebrahim’s son, 

Mr. Fazulbhoy, has been particularly nice to me. 

The sea has been very calm and we have had nice cool breeze 

since we left Bombay. The food has been good ( I am taking food 
sparingly ) and the appointments of the boat are all first class. Till you 
get into one of these floating palaces you never have any idea of how 
luxurious travelling is on the Bombay to London line. The boat is in 
fact a big city on the seas and you can have anything you want except 
news from the port of departure. 

I have been keeping very well and am enjoying the bracing air. 
It is so exhilarating that the breeze in the Bay of Bengal is nothing by its 
side. There has been no rolling and pitching thus far, but Mr. Nimmo 
tells me we may have a little rough sea as we get to Marseilles. But I 
suppose by the time I reach Marseilles I will have acquired the staying 


powers of a good sailor. 
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I am utilising my time in study during the day. In the morning 
I walk a good deal on the hurricane deck and in conversation with a 
very nice young Belgian Frenchman try to pick up a little smattering 
of French. I hear you must know a little French if you want to be 
spoken to in Europe. Dressing takes up a lot of time and it is a great 
nuisance to have to dress up for breakfast, dinner and what not. The 
English people are so very formal that their civilization is in some 
respects a veritable curse to them. May our people copy their many 
good qualities but never their civilization ! 

I want to know in detail how all of you are. I hope the children 
are doing all right, 

* * * 

I hope the numerous friends who used to take an interest in me 
will appreciate my reasons of not being able to see them and bid them 
good-bye and will excuse me. I am writing to two or three of them 
thanking for all that they have done for me. To Mr. Justice 
Mookerjee I owe the little love of books I have had since my college 
days. To Dr. Rashbehary Ghose I owe a great deal and if I have 
not been able to display in actual life even a small portion of the 
many splendid qualities of head and heart of these two men, it is 
entirely my fault. But I have the conviction in me that I have 
assimilated at least a portion of their teachings and should God grant 
the day I hope I may prove to be of some use to my family and to our 
people. 

I forgot to mention that I got your telegram on Saturday in due 
time. It lias been a source of great comfort to me already and it 
will remain with me during my sojourn as a precious message, the 
fountain-head of solace and strength. Of what I owe to you I dare 
not trust to committing to paper, for it is far too sacred a theme to be 
engaged upon. 

I beg of you with all the earnestness I can command to retire 
from work and to be happy and cheerful. I promise I shall take care 
of my health more than even now and that I shall not afford you any 
cause for anxiety. Pray don t be anxious for me on any account I am 
quite well. 


* 


Yours affectionately, 

Charu Ch. Ghose 
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My dear father, 


1 St. Luke’s Road, 
Bayswater, London W. 

29/6/06 


• » • 

I wrote to you in my last that I was going to see Mr. Woodroffe 
on Monday last. He wrote to me to say that I should stop with him 
for a few days. However, on Monday I went down to see him. His 
place is in Devonshire in the South of England and on the sea i. e. 

the English Channel.I shall not easily forget the generous 

kindness and the warmth of hospitality which Mr. Woodroffe showed 
towards me at his beautiful Devonshire home. He had come to meet 
me at the station, where I had to get out, from his house, a distance of 
nearly 2 miles, and he drove me home in his own carriage. There in the 
midst of valleys and hills clad with trees in their full foliage and with 
flowers in all the luxuriance of their summer bloom stands Mr. 
Woodroffe’s house in a compound of nearly 100 acres. He introduced 
me to the members of his family and in less than a quarter of an hour I 
realised that I was in a typical English home, redolent of the simplicity 
and grandeur all its own. For the first time since I left home on the 26th 
of April last, he made me forget that I was in a distant and strange land 
and away from friends and protectors. I have no words to describe to 
you how kindly he and the members of his family received me and 
treated me during the afternoon and the night that I stayed under his 
hospitable roof. He asked me of you ( I never felt so happy as then ). 
He made enquiries after Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, and Babu Umakali 
Mookerjee, Mr. Sinha, Mr. Justice Ghose, Mr. Justice Mitra and Mr. 
Justice Mookerjee, Mr. B. L. Gupta and others. He was glad that I 
had joined Cozens Hardy’s Chambers and he promised to introduce me 
to his son-in-law Mr. Mathew, Bar-at-Law, a nephew of Sir James 
Mathew ( Sir James Mathew, you may remember, was one of the Judges 
in the Parnell Commission ) who was until quite recently a Lord Justice 
of Appeal. At dinner the conversation turned on the incidents of old 
days, the days of Sir Barnes Peacock, Dwarka Nath Mitter, R. T. Allan, 
Sreenath Dass, RomeshCh. Mitter, Louis Jackson, Markby, Paul, Doyne, 
Sir George Campbell, Seton Kerr, H. T. Prinsep and others. Even kind 
and generous to a fault towards my humble insignificant self, he would 
not even forget to tell his daughter that in his judgment he had the best 
junior latterly among the Vakils in me. He recalled to memory the 
many cases I was with him and how he had been attracted to me. I 
think it was in December 1898 that I had my first case with Mr. 
Woodroffe. It was not the first of the ejectment cases and little did I 
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dream that that the great and masterful advocate would one day be 
entertaining me at his English Home with such marked cordiality. The 
Education Bill now before the House Commons, the Catholic religion, 
the intolerance and bigotry of the pressent day, Nonconformists (Dr. 
Clifford is just now the protagonist of militant Nonconformity here), 
the fate of India in the House of Commons, Sir Charles Elliott. 
Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee, Deendoyal Bose, Mr. Sinha 
as Advocate-General of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ghose as Officiating 
C. J. were some of the other subjects of conversation. On the following 
morning, he took me out on a long walk through his beautiful gardens 
and after a hearty breakfast he drove me back to the station. He 
insisted on reaching me at the station and there I bade him goodbye, 
thanking him for all his exceeding kindness towards me. He charged 
me to convey his kind remembrances to you. I am sure you will be 
pleasant with the account I have given you of my visit to Mr. 
Woodroffe. May the great and good man live for many years to come.! 
Please tell Dr. Rash Behary Ghose that Mr. Woodroffe made many 

kind enquiries after him. 

* * * 

I have had no other letter from mother save the one dated the 
17th May last. Kindly ask her to write to me just a few lines only every 
mail. 

I am quite well. I pray that you may be keeping all right and that 
all the members of the family are also well. 

Yours affectionately, 

1 Charu Chunder Ghose 


1 St. Luke’s Road 
Bayswater, London 
6th July, 1906. 

My dear father, 

* * * 

I saw Sir Henry Cotton on Saturday last. He received me very 
kindly and made kind enquiries after yourself. Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee had in the note of introduction mentioned your name but I 
had not known that Sir Henry knew so much about you as his conversa¬ 
tion indicated that he did know and I was indeed most agreeably 
surprised. Henry is hard at work over Indian questions in the House 
of Commons and I think he deserves the unstinted support of the 
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country now. He told me in confidence that there was a very good 
chance of Fuller being removed and that Mr. John Motley's eyes were 
being opened to the state of things in Bengal and elsewhere. Sir Henry 
deprecated the idea of our people getting impatient and counselled 
moderation and sobriety of statement in everything reaching England 
from Bengal at the present moment. He asked me to come to the 
House of Commons one evening. I met his son also, but I must say I 
like the father much better. The old man had such a kindly way of 
talking to you that you at once feel quite easy in his presence. The 
son has however kindly asked me to see him whenever I have time at 

my disposal. 

I learnt from Sir Henry Cotton that Mr. R. C. Dutt had arrived 
in England and that he was staying in the National Liberal Club. I 
wrote to Mr. Dutt asking whether I could call on him. In reply, Mr. 
Dutt wrote to me a most kind and cordial letter asking me to meet him 
at the National Liberal Club on Tuesday last. I saw him accordingly on 
Tuesday last and was glad to meet him. He received me very cordially 
and made kind enquiries after your health. He told me he had come 
to England solely for the benefit of his health and that he did not 
intend to address any meetings in this country. Whatever he can do in 
this country, he will try to do by means of interviews with leading men. 
I was very glad to hear from him that he had read my paper 
on the Partition of Bengal ( Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjea had sent him 
a copy) and had found the same very useful and interesting. Mr. Dutt 
has asked me to see him as often as I liked. I thanked him for his 
kindness and expressed my wishes that his health might be benefited by 
his stay in England. 

While I was with Mr. Dutt in the National Liberal Club. Sir 
William Wedderbum came in and Mr. Dutt very kindly introduced 
me to him. Sir William asked me if I had come to England specially 
to further the views of the Bengal leaders as regards the question of 
the Partition of Bengal. I stated to him the object which had brought 
me to England and I added that after my examinations were over I 
should be pleased to have the privilege of placing my humble services 
at Sir William’s disposal. Sir William regretted that no deputation 
from Bengal had come over here and he said that in the members of 
the new House of Commons the Indian people had very admirable 
material to work upon but that they were letting the opportunity to 
slip by. Instead of two men like Messrs. Dutt and Gokhale, Sir 
William would like to have in England at the present moment one 
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hundred capable Indians. Sir William Wedderburn is a fine type of 
the kindly and general Englishman whom one meets in this country. 
I was very much impressed with his earnestness in and single-minded 
devotion to what after all is a thankless task. May men like Sir 
William Wedderburn continue to take an interest in our country. 

• • • • 

Yours affectionately, 

Cham Chunder Ghose 


1 St. Luke’s Road 
Bayswater, Friday 
London W. 13th July 19C6 


My dear father, 


I met Mr. Gokhale this week and had conversation 
with him about the prospects of India under Mr. Morley’s 
Secretaryship. 

He said he had had five interviews with Mr. Morley since his 
arrival and had found him to be very sympathetic. Mr. Morley was 
laboring under the disadvantage of knowing absolutely nothing about 
India and he (Mr. Morley) had been assured by the members of the 
India Council that it would be impossible to govern India if a liberal 
policy were adopted. Mr. Gokhale said that the removal of Sir J. B. 
Fuller from Eastern Bengal was very probable and that Mr. Morley 
was now convinced of the highhandedness of the proceedings of the 
authorities in Eastern Bengal but that Mr. Morley felt the supreme 
need of walking very warily over the great bogs of Indian Administra¬ 
tion. I heard from Mr. Gokhale also that Mr. R. C. Dutt had a very 
good chance of being appointed to the vacant seat in the India 
Council. It would indeed be a very good day for India if Dutt were 
appointed, but I feel that the news is too good to be true. Mr. Gokhale 
seemed to be cheerful and optimistic over Indian’s future. Let us 
hope and see what Mr. Morley does. I think in the end you will find 
that the bureaucracy will gain a complete mastery over Mr. Morley 
even. I am very sorry to hear from Mr. Gokhale that the terms 
between Mr. Morley and Sir H Cotton are anything but cordial. 
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It is said that Sir Henry has got irritating manners and that his 
precipitancy has led or is about to lead Mr. Morley into the hands of 
the bureaucracy. It is also said that Mr. O’Donnell is dissatisfied 
with Sir H. Cotton and that the former makes no secret of his opinion 
that Sir H. Cotton has by injudicious action wrecked all chances of 
the Partition Question being re-opened. It is difficult to know where 
the truth lies ; but I am disinclined to believe that Sir Henry Cotton 
is wanting in tact. The fact is the person who interests himself on 
behalf of India is always set down for onething or the other. 


Yours affectionately. 
Charu Ch. Ghose 


My dear father, 


31 Westbourne Terrace, 
Hyde Park, London. 
12 4 07. 


You will have received by this time my cablegram of the 9th 
instant announcing to you that I have passed the Bar Final with the 
First Class Honours. I am the recipient of a Certificate of Honour 
from the Council of Legal Education and of a prize of £50 in cash 
from my Inn. I enclose herein the official list from which you will 
see that I come out fourth in order of merit. One of my examiners 
(Mr. J. A. Strahan) told me day before yesterday that if my Equity 
paper had come up to the standard of my other papers I would have 
undoubtedly stood first in order of merit and that answering of my 
papers, taken as a whole, was of a gratifyingly high order. A First 
Class at the Bar Final is a much coveted distinction in England and it 
means to me a great deal for it enables me to apply for call to the 
Bar in June i.e. within 13 months of my arrival in England. 

• • • 

However, now that I have got a First Class, I need not conceal 
from you the fact that I was suffering terribly for nearly 18 days just 
before my examination from insomnia and that I could get no relief 
from medication. I dare say I could have got relief by cessation of 
brain work ; but I had set my hand to the plough and I dared not seek 
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bodily relief at the time. I know it was fool.sh on my part and it 
might easily have landed me in a far worse position; but there was 

help for it. I confidently believe that if I had enjoyed normal health, 
just before my examination. I would have easily secured the first 
place among the succesful men. However, it does not matter to me 
in the slightest degree whether I stand first or fourth in order of merit 
so long as I am in the first class. I am now getting good refreshing 
sleep since day before yesterday and I expect I will be completely se 
up very soon. Please do not be anxious about my present state td 
health. I have no doubt in my mind that I shtdl enjoy thoroughly 
good health, now that Mount Sinai is in sight, if one may say so. 
Mr. Cozens Hardy was immensely pleased on hearing of my 
and he has kindly arranged that his father Sir Herbert Cozens hhirdy 
(Master of the Rolls) will propose my call to the Bar which takes 

place on the 12th June. 


I hope to hear from you that you consider my record m 
England to be satisfactory. Your good opinion is, in fact and in truth, 
the only thing that I value and care about. I hope you will tell bir 
Gooroo Das Bancrjee, Dr. Rashbehsry Ghose, Mr. Palit (I hope he is 
better ) and Bhupen Babu about my success and convey to them my 
kindest regards. I can never forget that I have run a tremendous 
risk in leaving the little practice I had in die High Court and in 
coming over to England : may it be so ordained that my future may 
be such that I may not have any occasion to reproach myself for the 

course I have adopted. 

* * * 

Trusting you are all quite well and that the children are in good 


health. 


Yours affectionately, 
Charu Chunder Ghose 
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31, Westboume Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 
London, April 19,1907. 

* * 

I am very happy to tell you that I have had this week 

the supreme pleasure, privilege and honour, if I may say so, of having 

an interview with John Morley. The thing came about by pure luck. 
You will remember I wrote to you sometime ago that Sir Richard 
Havelock Charles had taken great interest in my health and had made 
kind enquiries about my health before he went away in January last 
on a trip to Switzerland. I saw Sir Richard before he left London 
and in the course of conversation he suggested that I should go and 
see the old paintings and the statues in the India Office. Now. this 
was the very thing that I wanted to see and I said to Sir Richard that 
I would be much obliged to him if he introduced me to some one at 
the India Office. He offered to take me to Sir David Barr K. C. S. I. 
(member of the Council of the Secretary of State) on his return from 
Switzerland and to introduce me to him. That was how matters 
stood in January last. After my success at the Bar Final had 
been published in the Times, of the 10th instant, Sir Richard wrote 
to me, and I came to see Sir David Barr at the India Office on 
Wednesday last. I found Sir David Barr to be a charming person 
indeed. He had been apparently told by Sir Richard Charles every¬ 
thing about me and he congratulated me on my success at the Bar 
Final and wound up by saying that, thinking that I might like to have 
an interview with Mr. John Morley. he had spoken to Mr. Morley 
the previous evening and that Mr. Morley had agreed to receive me 
and had fixed the hour for interview at 11.45 that very morning. 
Imagine, please, what a surprise it was to me. I was to see in a few 
minutes the disciple of J. S. Mill, the friend and biographer of 
Gladstone, the distinguished man whose books are a perpetual solace 
and comfort to those who have read them, the statesman who pacified 
Ireland as no one else did in the life-time of the generation that is 
passing away, and the man who held in the hollow of his hand the 
destinies of India and who was the arbiter of her fate. For a moment 
or two, I was a little bit dazed and I doubted whether it was after all 
dream and or reality. I realised however that the chance of a 
life-time had come to me and I determined to utilize to the utmost my 
opportunity. 


My dear father, 

* * 
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.Sir David Barr said that he wanted me to carry to India 

this message—that he and his fellow members on the Council of the 
Secretary of State were in full sympathy with all legitimate demands of 
the Congress and that he hoped—“much sooner than most people 
imagined” something would be done to satisfy the just aspirations of the 
Indian people. I found Sir David to be a most attentive listener to 
everything I had to say and to be quite sympathetic towards Indian 
aspirations and views. I told Sir David Earr that I had read some of his 
contributions to Mr. Malabaris East and West— a remark which, I could 
easily see, made him perhaps realise the fact at once that I was not the 
mere ordinary Indian visiting England but that I was familiar with the 

record of men like Sir David Barr.We discussed a great many 

subjects, in fact, everything of importance in current Indian politics from 
the Partition of Bengal to the extension of Lord Kitchener s terra of 
office and you can take it from me that my impression was that if we had 
the other members on the Indian Council of the same mind with Sir 
David Barr on the question discussed between him and my humble self, 
the Congress would have to justify its existence and Indian political 
solution would be near indeed. Sir David Barr frankly said to me that 
he would be quite prepared to allow to the Indians a “share in the 
direction of the policy in India.” While we were thus talking to each 
other, the summons came to me that I was to go up to the room of the 
Secretary of State for India where Mr. Morley was waiting to receive 
me. Sir David Barr took me himself to Mr. Morley and introduced me 
to him in a few felicitous sentences. 

.If I had known that I was going to see John Morley, I would 

have taken care to prepare myself thoroughly for at least a week before 
the date of the interview. I hope I was of some use to our country in 
what I was able to state to Mr. Morley and that is all that I can say at 
present. Enclosed you will find a record of the conversation that took 
place between Mr. Morley and myself. I believe I have been able to 
reproduce with substantial accuracy, and almost in the very words that 
were used, the whole of the conversation between us. To me, this 
interview will be a matter of perennial interest, and Wednesday last 
would be a red letter day as long as I am alive. I find thet if there is 
anything more than another which Mr. Morley needs, it is instruction in 
Indian affairs. He has absolutely no knowledge of Indian affairs and I 
can quite understand how a Secretary of State is often led to do things 
which he would not do if he were not helpless, through ingorance 
about India, in the hands of the permanent officials. You will see 
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from the record of the conversation what Mr. Morley’s position is. 
He is sincerely anxious to do smething for India ; but then he does 
not know his own mind and his way. I very much wish there were 
at the present day in London men like Mr. Dutt and Mr. Gokhale 
who could go to Mr. Morley often and talk to him. From what Mr. 
Morley said to me and from his manner of saying it, I could easily 
gather that Mr. Dutt’s and Mr. Gokhale’s visits had done a lot of good. 
But the great thing is to be to keep up the good impression, to follow 
the policy of eternal and unwearied vigilance as Holyoake would 
say, and for that purpose it is of paramount importance that we 
should have capable Indians always on the spot here. Never was 
there a time when Indian stars were more in the ascendant. The 
Liberals have come in to stay ! The sympathy of the Irish and the 
Labour members can be had for the mere asking : in Mr. Morley we 
have a Secretary of State who unites in him a historical imagination 
with the liveliest sympathy for practical reform. If we cannot seire 
this opportunity, it will be useless to bemoan our fate afterwards. 
Nations like men are by themselves made and the way to make our 
nation such as we desire to make is not to go about the country and 
deliver speeches like those of Bepin Pal and Kabyabisharad. 

Yesterday I attended a meeting of the National Indian Association 
at Caxton Hall where J. G. Ritchie delivered an address on State Educa¬ 
tion in England and in India under the presidency of Theodore Morison 
of the India Council. 

.I spoke for about 10 minutes after Ritchie had finished his 

address and I was gratified to find that I was in my old form again, 
so far as speaking was concerned, after an interval of nearly one year. 
Both Morrison and Ritchie agreed with me in what I said about the 
necessity of introducing Compulsory Primary Education in India. 

Yours affectionately, 

Charu Chunder Ghose 




On Mother’s Death 


Dated, Calcutta, 
6th February 1924. 

My dear Rabi, 

Your letter of the 17th January to hand.I have no 

strength to write this letter. I have to convey to you the most 
mournful news that my beloved mother and your grandmother died 
yesterday (Tuesday the 5th February at 12-40 P. M.) of heart failure. 
She had been suffering continuously ever since August last and 
although at times she rallied, she never recovered herself during these 
long months. On the top of her other ailments, there came during 
the last Christmas holidays a troublesome attack of dysentry and 
although this was checked yet she got weaker and weaker. About 
7 days ago she caught a chill (it was really a touch of influenza) and 
she suffered from a cough during the last few days. Yesterday 
at about 11 A. M. before I went to Court, she talked to me in her 
usual way and I did not suspect at all that she was to pass away for 
ever from me within the space of an hour and half from then. As I 
said, I had my last talk with her at 11 A. M. She told me that I should 
go to Court and I then went to Court. The doctors were to come at 
11-30 A. M. and they came at the appointed hour. Dr. Brown and 
Dr. J. N. Bose examined the patient for nearly three quarters an of 
hour. They left at 12 noon and within a short time thereafter she had 
a fit of cough and in the effort to expectorate she expired. The end 
was peaceful and when I returned home about 5 minutes after, I found 
she had fallen off into a sleep as it were. The face had a peaceful look 
and it was calm and restful. What am I to say to you, my boy. We 
did everything that was humanly possible but could really do nothing. 
To her, it has been a release from an eternal succession of physical 
troubles, but to me it is terrible to have to live without consolation of 
having even one parent alive. She often made enquiries about you 
and you occupied her thoughts up to the very last. 

To all of us, submission to God’s will is inevitable and I am 
prepared to submit myself to the ways of an inscrutable Providence. 
In my bereavement, no solace would be truly welcome as the news that 
you are keeping well. I am anxious to see you back at the earliest 
possible moment. I pray that you will look after your health properly 
and do your best at the Final Examination. Do not give yourself up to 
grieve over Majonatii for she is in a better land now. Your uncle 
is, as was to be expected, terribly upset. 

Yours affectionately, 

P. S. I have applied for a month’s leave. C. C. Ghose. 

C. C. G. 




As Others Saw Him. 

On Success at the Bar Final Examination 


From Sir T. Palit to Rai Bahadur Debender Chunder Ghose, 

father of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose. 

11. 4. 07 

My dear Debender, 

Provash (Sir P. C. Mitter) had anticipated you in giving me the 
good news (of success at Bar Final Examination) as soon as he received 
the telegram from you. I intended to write to you immediately 
congratulating you, but I thought that you would have left home for 
court before the receipt of my letter. I need hardly assure you how 
sincerely and thoroughly pleased I am but I can assure you it is no 
more than what I had expected of Charu. He is a boy of whom any 
father would be proud. He is blessed with all that endears one to others— 
good in appearance, bright in intelligence, quick in perception, amiable 
in disposition, loving and respectful, dutiful, public spirited, in fact good 
and lovable all round. I am sure you will be writing to him today, and 
I shall be so pleased if you convey to him my congratulations and my 
sentiments. You may enclose this sheet in yours. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. Palit. 


186, Adelaide Road, 
South Hampstead N. W. 
April 10, 1907 


My dear Charu Chunder, 

My warmest congratulations to you on your great success. India 
has done splendidly in the Bar Final: three out of six in the first class 
is a record which could scarcely be bettered, considering the proportion 
of Indian to English candidates. I will not fail to dine in Hall on 
the night of your call. You know you are always welcome when you 
care to come and see me. 

Yours sincerely, 

H. E. A. Cotton 

, ( Late President, Bengal Legislative Council. ) 
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2, New Court, 
Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 

12th April, 1907. 

Dear Mr. Ghose, 

I congratulate you very sincerely on your distinguished successes. 
Cozens Hardy ought to be proud of you and Sircar. I am very glad to 
hear that you feel you have benefited by the experiences gained in 
Cozens Hardy’s Chambers, which I hope will be of much use to you in 
your future career. 

It will give me pleasure to propose you for call to the bar next 

June. 

With all good wishes for your future, believe me 

Yours very truly, 

W. H. Upjohn. 
(Barrister-at-law) 


Ham 

Devonfort, 

April 15,1907 

Dear Mr. Ghose, 

Your letter has at last reached me here after some delay or I should 
have answered you before. I congratulate you very sincerely on your 
success and I am sure tbat you will continue to succeed when you are 
practising your profession in India. I shall be in London in May and 

my adress will be St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, where I shall be 
very glad to see you. 

Yours sincerely, 

W. C. Petheram 
(Retired Chief Justice of Bengal) 



As a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 

(1919) 


India Office, 
Whitehall S. W. I. 

July, 10. ’19. 

My dear Charu, 

I must first congrtutate you on your appointment. 

It was many years ago, when you were a student in the Presidency 
College, that I asked your father to send you over to this country. 
Your father was willing, but you were not. Well, you came long after¬ 
wards and it is well that you did. I had the pleasure of seeing you 
as a tiny little boy, and I am glad I have lived to see you holding an 
honoured and honourable position in our country ; and what pleases 
me most is that you have resisted the allurements of wealth. 

I also congratulate one of my oldest and "best of friends that his 
son has done so well. I had often thought of you as fitted for a political 
career. I am sure you would have distinguished yourself if you had 
taken to politics, but you did not and now I am not altogether sorry. 

I have helped to forward a scheme that in the Privy Council some 
of our practising barristers or judges still in office may be taken on a 
reasonable salary. Who knows you may not be sitting some day in the 
Privy Council as a P. C. of the realm ? It may not be in my time, 
but my manes will rejoice when it will come. 

I shall not tell you the full history of your appointment. The 
proposal did not come from India, it went from here more in the 

nature of a mandate than as a suggestion.Well, if I live to go 

back to India, I shall for one day at least don my dress of a solicitor 
and make my bow to you in court: that will please me. 

Yours affectionately, 
Bhupendranath Basu. 
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THE BAR’S FELICITATION 

Mr. Justice Ghose, the newly appointed judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, took his seat on the Original Side on the 16th July, 1919, 
The Court room was packed with members of the legal profession and 
the litigant public who had come to see the new Judge take his seat. 
The Advocate-General welcomed the Judge on behalf of the Bar and 
Mr. Kali Nath Mitter on behalf of the Solicitors. The Advocate- 
General saidIt is the unanimous wish of the Bar that I should 
express to your lordship our sense of congratulation on your appoint¬ 
ment as a Judge of this Court. Your lordship has had considerable 
experience at the Bar and we who practise at the Bar are confident 
that your legal attainments fit you for your post and your genial 
temperament will stand you in good stead. We feel quite sure that 
your lordship will be a great success. It is a glad day for your much 
respected father who was for many years Government Pleader at 
Alipore and who commands the respect of every body. I wish you a 
long and prosperous life and a long and continued friendship with the 
Bar. We will do our best to give you every assistance. We all wish 
you good health, prosperity and long life. 

Mr. Kali Nath Mitter on behalf of the Incorporated Law 
Society associated himself with everything that had fallen from the 
Advocate-General. 


Mr. JUSTICE GHOSE’S REPLY 

Mr. Justice Ghose said Mr. Advocate-General and Members 
of the Bar, Mr. Kali Nath Mitter and members of the Incorporated 
Law Society of Calcutta. I thank you most sincarely for the extremely 
kind welcome you have been good enough to extend to me and for the 
handsome words you have used on the occasion of my being called 
by my King and Sovereign to the high office of a judge of this Court. 
As Mr. Advocate-General has reminded me, I began my professional 
career many years ago as a Vakil in this Court after serving a period 
of over two years as an articled clerk to my illustrious master, Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee. I have since been the recipient of such considera¬ 
tion and kindness from my fellow practitioners on both sides of the 
Court and it will be my endeavour, may I add my steady endeavour, 
to so conduct myself in my present office so that the efficiency of this 
Court may be promoted and so that I may maintain untarnished the 
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traditions of this Court. I warn you however that the time for 
rejoicing is not when a man putteth on his armour but when he taketh 
it off. To me the office is not only a high one but it is sacred. I want 
your prayers so that I may be enabled to continue the administration 
of justice on the lines set in this Court and so that nothing will deter me 
from doing right as between man and man and that I may never 
sacrifice my duty to expediency or applause. If any of you who are 
present here to-day can come forward truthfully when the time comes 
for me to lay down my office, to testify that during my incumbency 
I have done something, if it even be but little, to promote the adminis¬ 
tration of justice in this Court, then and then only I will gather my 
reward. The Advocate-General has been good enough to make a 
reference to my father. I wish to say how profoundly touched I am 
by his reference. It has been to me a source of very great plessure 
that my parents are alive to see me occupy my present office to-day. 
I thank you all once more for the reception that you have given me 
to-day and I need hardly assure you that the memory of to-day will 
live in my memory as long as I am spared. 


CONGRATULATIONS BY EMINENT MEN AND THE PRESS 

Patna 

19. 7.19 

My Dear Charu, 

I had been in the wilds of upper India when your appointment was 
announced. I returned to Patna night before last and then heard. 
I am genuinely pleased not for your sake but for the sake of the people. 
Your great ability will be a source of strength to the Court and an 
assurance to the people. You have no doubt sustained a personal loss 
but the service you will be rendering to the country ought to be a 
compensation. The Bar will a great loser by your departure from its 
ranks. 

Yours sincerely 
Hasan Imam 
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Lion’s Paw 
Mussourie 
20th July, 1919 

My dear Justice Cham Chunder, 

I have just read with great pleasure your reply to the speeches of 
the Advocate-General and Babu Kali Nath Mitter on the occasion of 
your taking seat as a Judge in the High Court, and I congratulate you on 
that speach as well as on your appointment. To me it seems that only the 
other day you were in the Presidency College, joined the Bar as a Vakil, 
went to England, distinguished there as a law student and returned home 
and have been practising successfully as a Barrister. How soon you 
have gained a position much higher than any that you could have held, 
had you gone to England as I had suggested, for the Civil Service, is a 
matter of wonder to me and reveals no doubt the high moral as well as 
intellectual parts which I detected in you during your student life. 
May you become a great judge is my earnest prayer. 

In these days—great judges, independent, honest, learned in law 
both human and divine, impartial, absolutely free from prejudice or any 
policy and fearless, are as much necessary as politicians and patriots. 

Since my retirement I have been observing as to how justice is 
administered in our country and feel greatly interested and delighted 
when I see good and able men placed in the position of a judge. 

Yours sincerely 
P. K. Ray 


Kilbronnau 
Nr. Cardigan Wales 
20, August, 1919 

My dear “C. C.”, though it is now more correct to say “Judge,” 

As the vacation business has the junior judge in its grip I am 
hopeful that my letter addressed to the High Court will reach you. The 
news of your appointment has just reached me and I can’t let a mail 
pass without letting you know how delighted I am, and offering you my 
best of wishes. I only wish I were younger to be your colleague in the 
dear old Court where I spent so many happy days. 

With sincerest regards, I am 

Yours sincerely 
L. Jenkins 
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THE CALCUTTA WEEKLY NOTES 

July 21, 1919. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose : 

We offer our hearty congratulations to Mr. C. C. Ghose on his 
elevation to the Bench. This is the second time that an Indian member 
of the Calcutta Bar has been made a judge of the Calcutta High Court, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Choudhuri and Mr. Hassan Imam being the 
first Indian Barrister Judges who were appointed in 1912. He goes to 
the Bench with the good wishes of every member of the Bar with whom 
all round he has always been friendly. Apart from his professional 
work he took an active interest in public movements and was a care¬ 
ful student of political questions. In 1913 he was selected by the 
Government of Bengal as a witness for the Islington Commission on 
Public Services in India. He also gave his evidence before the South- 
borough Franchise Committee as a representative of the National Liberal 
League. 


London 

4. 9. 19. 

My dear Mr. Ghose, 

My congratulations and hearty blessings on your appointment as a 
judge of the High Court. When I wrote my last letter to you, the 
correspondence was going on and I knew it was coming. But it was, as 
I found, secret. I did not like to divulge it. 

I hope you are quite well. 

Yours sincerely 
Surendranath Banerjea 


“CAPITAL” July 18,1919 
Ditcher’s Diary 

There has been so loud and universal a chorus of approbation on 
the appointment of Mr. C. C. Ghose as judge of the Calcutta High 
Court that in adding my thin small voice I risk the charge of shouting 
with the herd. But he is a personal friend with whom I have become 
intimate since the foundation of the study circle. I would therefore 
have congratulated Calcutta on so signal on acquisition to the Bench 
had all the other critics been dumb. An enlightened and courageous 
Saxon once wrote in “The Times" that an educated Irishman went 
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very near perfection. The same may be said of an educated Bengalee 
of the type of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. He is a man of many graces and 
you cannot be long in his company without perceiving that they rest on 
a solid foundation of character and erudition. He has all the flair of a 
man of the world without a suspicion of frivolity; all the confidence 
of a man of law and letters without a touch of pedantry. His urbanity 
and quick sympathy should make him most acceptable as a judge. His 
career at the Bar was brilliant. He began as a Vakil and then became 
a barrister gaining wealth and fame in both forensic roles. He is now 
a judge in his early prime. 

Pat Lovett. 


A LETTER FROM SIR LAWRENCE JENKINS 

Kilbronnau 
Nr. Cardigan 
30th December, 1924. 

My dear Ghose, 

The press cutting in your letter which I have just recieved 
describes a ceremony which literally and in truth comes to me as 
a complete surprise : I had no inkling of it. 

I cannot tell you how much I appreciate and value the honour that 
my old and very good friends in Calcutta have done me ; it is perhaps 
the most gratifying recognition I have ever received, and let me thank 

you all for what has been done. My only regret is that I can never 
come out to see it. 

And before I close I must thank you, my dear Ghose, for the 

generous, too generous terms, in which you refer to my efforts while 
in the court I loved so dearly. 

With kindest remembrances, 

I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Lawrence Jenkins. 

(Sir C. C. Ghose s speech at the ceremony of unveiling the portrait 

of Sir Lawrence Jenkins at the High Court, Calcutta, is given on 
page 45.) 



On Receiving the Knighthood 

19, Albert Road, Allahabad. 

2. 1. 26. 

My dear Sir Charu, 

As I got down from railway carriage I purchased a copy of the 
Pioneer and lo and behold what did I see ? The distinguished and 
generous host whose endless hospitality I enjoyed until the previous 
night had been Knighted. I have already wired my congratulations 
to you. How I wish I had stayed on. I would then have been able to 
personally congratulate you and to participate in the feeling of happiness 
of the family circle. I think no Judge has deserved this honour better 
than you and I trust you will not take it as a formal compliment. It is a 
most genuine feeling. May you and Lady Ghose live long to enjoy the 
honour is the prayer and wish of a devoted and admiring friend 
of yours. 

* # * * 

Yours very sincerely, 

T. B. Sapru. 


Mission Road, Cattack. 

3rd January, 1926. 

Dear Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, 

Your rightly earned Knighthood though belated has been a source 
of sincere delight to us and I am sure the news will be received with the 

same feelings by those who had the opportunities of studying your life 
and character. 


Living as we do under the influences of two types of civilization, 

conflicting and contradictory in many respects, our duty should be to 

engraft the foreign civilization on the indigeneous seedling so that while 

drawing our inspiration from the history, traditions and the lives of our 

ancestors educated India might produce luscious foreign fruits on the 
engrafted branch. 

From what little I have seen of you, you are an illustration of such 


May God give you long life to rise to higher planes and earn higher 
onours so that your country may be benefited by your life is the sincere 

prayer of 


M. S. Das. 


On Retirement from the Bench 


“Capital”—February 6,1934. 

“Without Prejudice” 

(From our Legal Correspondent). 


It is with real and not merely formal regret that we note the 
retirement of Mr. Justice C. C. Ghose. Able judges, so far as the 
High Courts are concerned, are not rare. We have a right to expect 
ability and generally speaking we get it But though his lordship 
referred to as such for the last time was an able, a very able judge, 
it is for his kindly, gracious and charming personality, combined with a 
whimsical humour, that he will be long remembered both by those who 
practised before him and by the wider public outside the Courts, 
ithout being a stickler for cast iron etiquette, he was a strict, 

even a stern, upholder of the proper dignity and decorum of the King’s 

Courts wherein he set an example which we wish were more widely 
o owe y some of his brethren, especially if we may respectfully say so, 
by some of those who are not members of the English Bar. 


, seem s incredible when one regards his appearance of robust 

t-r 3 u mi e .^ le ^ uc ^ e bas reac hed the age of retirement, and we 

T . T r u *! erbaps * n tbese troblous days, more useful work 

faith/Tl ° r lim , at f 6 ban( k °f the Government, which he has long and 
faithfully served, thereby serving his countrymen. 

f-hinlr \ 6 Cai ?j 0t pay any greater compliment, nor one which we 
Wirp 1* 0U d ap P reciat e more, than by suggesting as we do, that Mr. 
u tice Ghose would have been a worthy occupant of the Branch in 

risen to preside over it^ ^ ^ ^ ^ W ° uld n0t improbably have 



As Member of Executive Council 


Government House, 
Calcutta, 10th Feb. 1934. 

My dear Sir Charu, 

I wonder whether you could see your way to help me by accepting 
appointment as a temporary Member of my Executive Council during 
the period that must elapse before permanent arrangements can be made. 
If you are willing to do so and your health permits it will assist me greatly 
in this wholly unforeseen emergency. The period should not be more 
than a few weeks at the most. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Anderson. 


SIR C. C. GHOSE’S RESIGNATION 


Dear Sir John, 


10, Debender Ghose Road, 
Bhowanipore, Calcutta, 
27th March, 1934. 


As I informed you yesterday, I do think my health will stand the 
strain of work as a member of Your Excellency’s Executive Council. 
I beg therefore to be allowed to send in my resignation. 

I had hoped to have the privilege of serving under your Excel¬ 
lency, but Fate is apparently against me. In any event, the memory of 
my association with you for this very short period will always remain 
one of the joys of my life. Should Your Excellency at any time desire 
to send for me to do anything in an unofficial capacity, I shall always be 
at your disposal, health permitting. 

With many grateful thanks for your kindness, 


I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
C. C. Ghose. 
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Government House 
Calcutta. 

29th March 1934 

GOVERNORS ACCEPTANCE 
My dear Sir Charu, 

It was with genuine regret—on personal no less than on official 
grounds—that I learnt that the state of your health is such as to preclude 
your continuing to assist me and my Government in the Executive 
Council. I shall always remember with gratitude the readiness with 
which you agreed to place your talents and your great experience at 
our dispossal and as I have told you personally your tenure of the 
portfolio of Revenue Member, brief though it is, has been of great 
value in enabling Government to tide over successfully the difficult 

period of the Budget Session. 

I am asking my Military Secretary to send for your acceptance 
a framed photograph which I would ask you to accept as a small 
momento of an association of which I shall always retain the happiest 

recollections. 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 
John Anderson. 



Tributes on Death 


Simla 

12-9-34 


Lady Ghose 

10 Debender Ghose Road 
Calcutta 

Their Excellencies wish me to convey to you their deep sympathy 
on your bereavement. 

—Private Secretary 
Viceroy. 


Government House. 
Darjeeling. 

The 10th. September, 1934. 

Dear Mr. Ghose, 

I am desired by His Excellency (Sir John Woodhead) to say that 

he has learnt with deep regret the death today of your father Sir Charu 
Chunder Ghose. 


His Excellency knew your father for many years. The brilliance 
of your fathers achievements in the realm of law was only equalled by 
his sense of duty which led him, although not in good health, to step 
into the breach caused by the untimely death of the Late Sir P. C. 
Mitter early this year and to continue at duty at a time when he might 
have insisted on enjoying a well-earned retirement. 

, . Excellency desires me to express to you and other members 

the family his deep sympathy in your loss, a loss which the whole 
province shares. 


R- C. Ghose Esq. 


Yours sincerely, 
N. Y. V. Symons 
(Private Secretary) 
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51, George Square 
Edinburgh 8 
13th September, 1934. 

Dear Lady Ghose, 

I cannot express the sorrow and surprise with which I read in yester¬ 
day’s Times of the death of your husband. To me he was a close friend 
whose many kindnesses in the course of fifteen years work together can 
never be forgotten. When last I wrote to him I was full of hope that 
his long illness was about to give place to a good measure of health. 
I have lost one of my best and closest friends and I can only add my 
poor words of sympathy to the many sincere tributes to him which you 
and his family will receive. 

Very sincerely yours, 

G. Rankin 

(Late Chief Justice of Bengal) 


Giddapabar 
Kurseong, 12.9. 34. 

Wednesday 

My dear Rabi, 

I was staggered to read in the papers yesterday of the sudden 
death of your revered father. Though I had heard that since his retire¬ 
ment from the High Court Bench he had been keeping very poor health, 
I never apprehended that his end was so near. Barely a week has 
elapsed since I read an appreciation from his pen of the late Moti 
Lai Ghose (of the Amrita Bazar Pairxka)\ and now I learn, to my 
great sorrow, that he has been gathered to his father. Knowing as I 
did, how dear to his heart was the cause of the public, I had been 
fondly expecting that what the Courts of Justice had lost the wider 
public forum would gain. But all is over now, and I in my heart 
and soul to yours in mourning the loss of one who was a devoted 
son, an affectionate father, a judge of unbending independence, a wise 
counsellor of men and above all, a man of spotless character. It is a 
great misfortune to his family and his country that he was taken away 
before he was full of years. I hope, however, that in your great sorrow, 
it will be some consolation to you that he died full of honours. My 
sincerest condolences to you and all members of the bereaved family. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Sarat Chandra Bose 


R. C. Ghose Esqr. 
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Totehill, Slinfold, 
Horsham. 

. 13th September, 1934. 

Dear Lady Ghose, 

I was deeply grieved to read in the Times yesterday the death of 
your husband and please let this convey to you and to your family my 
sincerest sympathy and condolences in your great loss. I remember well 
first meeting your husband at the old Calcutta Club in Russell Street 
the day after I just arrived in Calcutta in November 1914 and we had 
been close friends ever since both whilst he was at the Bar and at the 
Bench. I shall miss him very much and although I had not seen him 
since 1927 when he was last in England I used to hear from him often 
and I always felt I had in him a valued and trusted friend. 

In deepest sympathy 

I remain 
Ewart Greaves 


11, Old Square 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. 

September 18th, 1934. 

Dear Lady Ghose, 

Will you accept my very deep and sincere sympathy with you and 
your family in your great bereavement. I have grateful memories of 
your husband’s courtesy and kindness and of the hospitality which he 
and you gave to me and my husband. He was a man of whom India 
and Britain could be proud and his loss to his country is great; and 
his loss to his large circle of personal friends and above all to his family 
is overwhelming. 

May you be supported in this great sorrow ! 

Yours very sincerely, 
Emmilene Pethick Lawrence 


DearSrimaty Ghose, 


The Arama, Salem. 
September 12, 1934. 


I am so very sorry to read of the passing away of your beloved 
usband. He was a great friend of mine. I did not know that he was 
1 at a ^' Hence the sad news is the more distressing to me. To you 
and next to you to your children the blow must be very severe. On 
e f of you all I beg to tender my very warm sympathy. 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. Vijayraghavachariar 
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‘THE STATESMAN’ 

11. 9. 3* 

The death of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose so soon after retirement 
from the Calcutta Bench will come as a shock to a multitude of 
friends. From the High Court he stepped across to Writers’ Buildings 
to help the Government of Bengal in the emergency caused by Sir 
Provash Mitter’s sudden death, but it was soon apparent that he 
had listened to the call of duty at great cost to himself, and after 
filling the breach until Government had time to make other arrange¬ 
ments he gave up his office as Executive Member under doctor’s 
insistence. He was a Judge for nearly fifteen years, and four times 
acted as Chief Justice. 


‘THE AMRITA BAZAR PATRIKA’ 

11. 9. 34 

The great shock that we have received at the sudden death of 
Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, one of Bengal’s most gifted sons, is too deep 
for words. Though he had been keeping indifferent health since his 
retirement from the High Court, the suddenness of his death took us by 
the greatest surprise possible, for even on Saturday morning when we 
had a long talk with him we did not find any trace or any shadow of 
the end that was coming. For the sake of the present generation we 
make no apology to state that Mahatma Sisir Kumar and Motilal Ghose 
and the late Rai Debender Chunder Ghose Bahadur, father of the 
reputed Judge whose death we mourn to-day, were like brothers and 
that naturally the relation between the late Sir Charu and ourselves 
was as cordial and affectionate as that between brothers can be. He 
took all through his life a keen interest in the welfare of the Fatrika 
as will be evident from the most heartening-but alas, the last— 
message he so kindly sent us on the occasion of the anniversary meeting 
which was recently held to do homage to the memory of the late Babu 
Moti Lai Ghose. He was a brilliant lawyer who built up a high 
reputation both at the Bar and on the Bench by achievements which 
will not be easily forgotten in future and had a keen intellect, sturdy 
independence and a high sense of public duty. His countrymen expected 
that freed from the trammels of office, he would enter political life 
in which sphere he showed conspicuous ability during the early part 
of his career. But Providence ordained otherwise. At an age which in 
other countries sees men still active and energetically doing public 
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duties, he has been snatched away from the country, leaving her to 
mourn his loss. Those who have had occasions to intimately mix with 
him could not but be impressed by his affectionate and genial tempera¬ 
ment. Our sincerest sympathy and condolence go to the bereave! 
family. May the soul of the deceased rest in peace ! 


CALCUTTA CORPORATION’S TRIBUTE 


All sections in the Corporation united in paying tributes to 
Sir Charu Chunder Ghose at the meeting of the Corporation on 10th 
September, 19 j 4, which was adjourned as a mark of respect to his 
memory after adopting the following resolution, moved by the Hon. 
Mr. B. K. Basu. 


“This Corporation desires to put on record its deep sense of loss 
at the death of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, a distinguished lawyer, a 
great judge and some time a member of the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bengal, and expresses its sympathy and condolences with 
the members of the bereaved family." 

Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu said: His keen and penetrating 
intellect, his sturdy independence as a judge and the great dignity and 
prestige with which he maintained the high office of Chief Justice of 
Bengal furnished an object lesson to all those who are anxious to 
establish the natural claim of the children of the soil to the highest 
office under the State. 


Mr. C. C. Biswas said : Sir Charu Chunder Ghose filled a large 

P ace in the public life of Bengal. The greater part of his career was, 

owever, spent on the Bench and in the pursuit of the legal profession. 

ut so long as he was free from the trammels of office, he never grudged 

s services to his country, and at a time when they were looking 

°™j ar a to a per i°d of long and distinguished services from him to be 

■snafrt j l-° S country ' k was sa d to think that Providence had 
snatched him away from the scene of his earthly labours. 

Chund^ ^ epUty ^ ayor (Mr. B. N. Roy Chowdhury ) said : Sir Charu 
the niihi; WaS j a ^ teat ^ uc ^ e arK * he was held in great respect both by 

Persor^ lo k ° f hi$ Profession - To hi " his death was a 

and took a dp £C t USe ^ ir Charu Chunder held him in great affection 
°°* a persona l interest in bis career. 
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The Mayor (Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarker) said : In the death of Sir 
Charu Chunder Bengal had lost a brilliant son and this city a prominent 
and distinguished citizen, a charming and dignified personality. Sir 
Charu Chunder made a great mark in the High Court by his mteUeo 

tual capacity, legal equipment and independent judgment, and he rose 

to the highest position to which a Bengali could rise, namely, the office 
of the acting Chief Justice. 

‘THE CAPITAL’ l3 - 9.34. 

The late Sir Charu Chunder Ghose was a man of whom Calcutta 
was proud and his death on Monday cast a gloom over the wide 
circle of men who enjoyed his friendship. As successively an advocate, 
a judge of the High Court and four times officiating Chief Justice of 
Bengal his position in his chosen profession was, indeed, an honoured 
one. He had many more contacts with the city than this, however, 
and his death means that Calcutta is considerably the poorer. He had 
been in failing health since he left the Bench last February and though 
the end was inevitable it was not believed to be as imminent or sudden 
as was actually the case. In the High Court he was a stickler for 
precision and etiquette but at the same time he was a lawyer of out¬ 
standing ability, independence of judgment and clarity of thought A 
genial personality and a good friend had quitted the scene for all time. 


“THE LAW TIMES” September 15,1934. 

Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, until recently a Judge of the High 
Court, Calcutta, died there on the 10th September at the age of sixty. 
Enrolled as a Vakil in 1893, he was called by Lincoln’s Inn in 1907 and 
in the same year enrolled as an Advocate of the Calcutta High Court 
Raised to the Calcutta Bench in 1919 he retired in January last. He 
was knighted in 1926. 


“THE LAW JOURNAL” 15.9.34. 

Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, a Judge of the High Court, Calcutta, 
from 1919 to January of this year, died in Calcutta on September 10. 
He was 60 years of age. 

The late Judge was enrolled as a pleader in the Calcutta High Court 
in 1898. He came to London and was called to the Bar in 1907, being 
appointed a Judge of the Calcutta High Court in 1919. On four 
occasions he acted as Chief Justice. He was knighted in 1926. 
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UNIVERSITY’S CONDOLENCE 

The Senate of the Calcutta University on 10th September, 1934, 
adopted a resolution condoling the death of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose 
and recorded their appreciation of the services rendered by him. 

The Vice-Chancellor (Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjce) paid a 
glowing tribute to the memory of the deceased and said that the late 
Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, a distinguished son of Bengal, was not at 
any time an ordinary Fellow of the University but he was an active 
member of the Governing body of the University Law College. He 
was also for several years a prominent member of the Governing Body 
of .the Sir Taraknath Palit Trust, being nominated to it by the late 

Lord Sinha. 

Sir Charu Chunder officiated for four times as Chief Justice of 
Bengal and as such he was an ex-officio member of the Senate. He was 
for 14 years a distinguished Judge of the Calcutta High Court and in 
that capacity he came to be recognised as one of the most eminent 
judges of this court noted as much for his versatility as for his indepen¬ 
dence. He was not a Judge alone. He also took an active part in the 
welfare of many institutions of this city and it was a fitting recognition 
of his devotion to culture that he came to be elected President of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Bengal would remember long this distin¬ 
guished son. 


CITIZENS’ TRIBUTE 

("Amrita Bazar Patrika"—Dec. 1, 1934.) 

A striking tribute to the various qualities of head and heart of 
the late Sir Charu Chunder Ghose was paid at a crowded and representa¬ 
tive meeting of the citizens of Calcutta at the Town Hall. 

The meeting was convened by the Sheriff of Calcutta and presided 

over by the Nawab Bahadur of Murshidabad. 

The meeting adopted a resolution placing on record "Its deep 
sense of profound sorrow and loss at the sudden and untimely demise 
of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, an eminent lawyer, a great judge, 
a wise counsellor of men, a loyal friend and a devoted son of his 

Motherland.’’ 

By another resolution it was urged that suitable steps be taken to 
perpetuate his memory by raising a memorial and an influential and 
representative Committee was formed to devise ways and means to that 

effect. 
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His Excellency Sir John Woodhead sent the following message 
which was read at the meeting 

“It is fitting that a Sheriff 1 s meeting of the citizens of Calcutta 
should have been convened to mourn the loss and honour the 
memory of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, for he had deserved well of the 
city. 

“Calcutta gave him his early education and to Calcutta he 
returned after his triumphs at the Bar Examination in England and 
here he spent the rest of his days. 

“The brilliance of his legal career is reflected in the high judicial 
office which he attained and his sense of duty may be gauged from the 
fact that on his retirement from the Bench as acting Chief Justice of 
Bengal he accepted, although not in good health, an appointment as a 
temporary Member of the Governor’s Executive Council. 

I knew him personally for many years and in the early months 
of this year, till ill health forced him to retire into private life, I had 
the pleasure and privilege of working with him as a colleague and can 
say without fear of contradiction that the reason why his fellow 
citizens are to-day paying him the highest honour in their power is not 
merely on account of his illustrious career which has brought credit to 
the city which nurtured him but also because he was very human and 

lovable man. We are the poorer for his loss, but the richer for his 
memory.” 

Sir Harold Derbyshire said that his first duty on taking his seat 
in the High Court was to offer condolences to the relatives of Sir Charu 
Chunder Ghose. He had little difficulty in doing that task. Although 
he had not the advantage of having met Sir Charu Chunder yet there 
was one thing that helped him and it was a very remarkable thing. 
After he was appointed to his office and before he left England, he 
opened his newsparer 1 he I imes one morning and saw a photograph 
of Sir Charu Chunder and also an obituary notice which, if he 
remembered aright, extended over a column in length, That was an 
extraordinary thing for 7 he Times to do for any man. Usually less 
than a column sufficed. But in this instance there was a column and 
there was a photograph for a Judge who occupied office six thousand 
miles away from England here in India. It was a very extraordinary 
tribute for a chief English newspaper to pay a Judge in India. He read 
it and read it with great interest and it helped him when he came here 
to understand things which were told about Sir Charu Chunder Ghose. 
Another thing that helped him was a passage cited by one speaker 
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regarding what Sir Cham Chunder said when he was first appointed 
Judge : ‘He did not want flattery but he wanted people to be able to say 
when he finished, that he had done his duty and had done it well.’ 

There was no one, concluded the Chief Justice, either in the High 
Court or in Calcutta or in any other part of India who could say that 
Charu Chunder did not deserve well both of the Court of which he was 
such a distinguished Judge and of the city of which he was an ornament. 
He could not speak of personal intimacy but he attended the meeting 
as the head of judiciary in Bengal and supported the resolution on 
behalf of his colleagues. (Applause.) 


“THE TIMES” (London) 

11th September, 1934. 

Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, a Judge of the Calcutta High Court 
from 1919 to the beginning of the present year, died in Calcutta yester¬ 
day at the age of 60. He was a frequent visitor to London during the 
summer vacation of the Indian Courts, and his kindness and charm won 
him many friends in this country. 

Born in Calcutta on February 4, 1874. he was the eldest son of Rai 
Bahadur Debendra Chunder Ghose, well known as the Government 
Pleader, Alipore, and the owner at one time of extensive property at 
Darjeeling. Charu was educated at the Presidency College. Calcutta and 
enrolled as a pleader at the Calcutta High Court in 1898. After gaining 
a firm foothold in the profession he followed what was then a frequent 
practice of India lawyers .of coming later to London and studying at 
the Inns of Court. He was called to the Bar in 1907. and gained the 
distinction of being Honoursman of the Council of Legal Education. 

For the next dozen years he was enjoying a large practice at 
the Calcutta High Court, and he was raised to the Bench in the summer 
of 1919. Ghose was a competent rather than a strong Judge and had 
the warm esteem both of his colleagues and the Bar. He acted on 
our occasions as Chief Justice. He resigned his seat at the end of last 
January, a few days before reaching what is now the age-limit for 

th HifiH C ° Urt benches ’ 60 - In the middle of February on 

we sudden death of his kinsman, Sir Provash Mitter, he was given the 

c mg appointment of Revenue Member of the Executive Council of 
tbe Governor of Bengal, Sir John Anderson. ' 

kn'dh /P^Qo 6 Charu Chunder Ghose (who was 

C i ln 1 ^ WaS ^^eviorating I and his hope of visiting this country 
again early next year was not to be fulfilled. 
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AT THE HIGH COURT: 

SPEECH OF CHIEF JUSTICE OF BENGAL 

At the re-opening of the High Court after the long vacation, on 12th 
November, 1934, Sir Harold Derbyshire, Chief Justice of Bengal, refer¬ 
ring to the death of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose, spoke as follows 

“During his long connection with the Court he held the esteem 
and affection of the Bench and the Bar and the confidence of his 
profession and the litigant public. I am told that his judgments 
were always marked with a keen desire to do justice. He was a mine 
of information on matters relation to the old history of the Court. 

“In 1926 he was knighted. 

"Amongst the public offices that he undertook outside the Court 
after he was elevated to the Bench was that of President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

I should like, at this time particularly as I am assuming my 
robes of office, to read to you an account which has been handed 
to me of Mr. Justice Ghose s reply to the welcome address which 
was given to him by the Bar and the members of his profession in 
this Court on the 16th of July 1919 when he took his seat for the 
first time. I think the character of the man he was is indicated by that 
and I shall read a long passage 

As Mr. Advocate-General has reminded me I began my 
professional career many years ago as a Vakil in this Court 
after serving a period of over two years as an Articled Clerk 
to my illustrious Master Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee. I have 
since been the recipient of much consideration and kindness 
from my fellow practitioners on both sides of the Court 
and it will be my endeavour, may I add, my steady 
endeavour to so conduct myself in my present office so 
that the efficiency of this Court may be promoted and 
so that I may maintain, untarnished, the traditions of 
this Court. I warn you, however, that the time for 
rejoicing is not when a man putteth on his armour but 
when he taketh it off. To me the office is not only a 
high one but it is sacred. I want your prayers so that 
I may be enabled to continue the administration of 
justice on the lines set in this Court and so that nothing 
will deter me from doing right as between man and man 
and that I may never sacrifice my duty to expediency 
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or applause. If any of you who are present here today 
can come forward, truthfully, when the time comes for me 
to lay down my office to testify that during my incumbency 
I have done something, if it even be but little, to promote 
the administration of justice in this Court, then and then 
only I will gather my reward.’ 

“This Court testifies that Sir Charu Chunder Ghose has gathered 
his reward and this Court places it on record; and to this widow and 
children this Court extends deep and sincere sympathy”. 


“THE CALCUTTA WEEKLY NOTES.” September. 17. 1934. 
The Late Sir Charu Chunder Ghose ; 

We deeply regret to record the sudden death of Sir Charu Chunder 

Ghose which took place on the 10th instant. It was only in January 

last that Sir Charu Chunder retired from the High Court Bench, 

apparently in good health. At the time, he himself must have been 

without any anxiety as his physical condition, for almost immediately 

after his retirement he accepted a temporary position on the Bengal 
Executive Council. 

......We expected that he might do much useful work for the 

community as he was only sixty-one years of age and had taken a great 

deal of interest in public affairs in the earlier part of his career before 
he went on the Bench. 


WHICH Calcutta 11.9.34 

'qfw* tofnm 'mw toi<i wot 

’"f* 5 l ^1 fsrat^ <arn>fii* I 

WWI JTOW1 enfwJl i 

^ ^ c -, 

m, ^ ^ ™ 5 ’ 5,RI ttfotn i 
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SIR CHARU CHUNDER GHOSE 


*RwtdN f^ 5t<TO 
*13 *8C*t ^ C^t 5 !^ C^«Tl TO fafa , »lt^tW 

*f3t*in:^ *finrtc*i i wwfa m cawcsfct 

^fiTCffc*R, C*\t 5J # N^tlf *\Stt faft *RJTO util* ^tR^ 

wtill ^tt#^ $|T cw#i ft*& fatww 

<2|ffeRtsi ^(tcf 1 

OTtfev ififl 9 I^Rl Wgfi W 

C*I <WtC* ^15^ ^F5£§, fctSl ^ Ft<JCT 

tob* *Jtq fk «3ftC*fo TO *f%, 5tfafa Sl’ttTftfo 

^ £ifefe i ftsfa ^trfj ftets fsracwsl, 

<fatfo ftfcl, w it^ 3*F»fa *ffcl-«itOT £ftt*l I fcft 

efttt *lt*f ° 3 tfa *It <5 '<?%$ * 1 | ^lR^I '8 ^ *f*i*te 1 

^Rwtdii ^ fofafarcti w)?x ^i *ir<^fe> 

*^itftm stewara *i*\ #fstc*i<j ententes *\fa isppm 
$fa «fifoc^ *$n\ foft ^t5?f«tt $?\fa TO-^if^o ift 

qtftro i 


>2|^t^t — V98> 

w bl^5^ c*ift <ito *fai st^Ftife's 

<W 'SWu *It<fl 5lfal3 £(qtt ftbl^fe?! <?tW ^iltfl ^K<J 

*fintfc*Fi i wtw %f[ cn% m *i fomfa *^it%*R JilftsTM I 

^ (X m C«lt<F %% 3*lM fabOTfel *|Jf *fH ^ ^\%\ 

^ I ^ *$<& W 7}fl?j 5T<P^ ^#1 '$ *\w 

fc«=H, W ^Mlfe CW3 '<3 *lt#?ft* fe^wfa Ufa 
Cqt*l fa ; *\WQ ^llt^f'S^ fa ^Rsf 

*fa %\m C^t’I f^ | v£j^i«f ^jw|l f|pj f f%f^ ifttfs 
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*tcs ^13 «rt*R *ifinw?i *r»n stffeii feift 

?t,|^tfewC3S^ ^?t?I-fof^ *tC«T 3 W CW fell 1 

'©t^fa ^j^tq ^IC^5 cq ^t*11 *[«f n] | 




8th October, 1934. 


C^t 5 !^ <*>tC^ C^ fa^ffq C*Wfa Cast’ll ^rq 

fa* 1 * s(® sir jpft i ^mtR^ra^a *f#t f«rot? ^ c«tc* f%ft *m M- 
^ ?rt® to-w ft, c»tni%«R 4=m *«$ftfci, ^j\h a *m?roi— 
®fti c’tfS «c* 4 e*ts f%ft < 5 ^ Jit-re^ 

5 i 5 t ,! ft ^ftc®;i; feiftii CTcg-a 4 a 'ifiiRi c^sjsi ftnicf 5 ! -e sj^^j 

< *^*^ ^5^51 'O <5ftil2?fq C*ft^Ef *1 vq qifeffs^ S?|^\g 

^ft^W »lft5? «1SJ5 finite I ^ C3R<! ^) ^< 5 - 

ftcst*( 'Sittf m cro siw 5 ? f%3 „„ „ ftp,,, ft*, 

ftft « fttfH cJift <ffc, JK^oa SCT* 

<S I 9 '»^ ^«l% I =Tf(St«ft Bftra^ ifl^f& TO $#TO 1 , C>ife) feft 4 lffe[ 

ftcTOil ^ mi, oftS ^ «ft f4ft % wfe 4:5 
feft *tW &ftTO ttnftOTI, %1 <sta "ft ftft^p, ^5, 

I «m &rn BfTO OTfttB? ifirctra JitJiCT ^ 

C«1^I *n <fft ^R csft?i ^itfc*f ^atiftrs m c<tt*rc 'a W? 

m\j\ *w ^ ^ | 
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SIR CHARU CHUNDER GHOSE 
PORTRAIT UNVEILED 

His Excellency Sir John Anderson unveiled on 15th August, 1936 
a portrait of the late Sir Charu Chunder Ghose in the rooms of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal yesterday afternoon in the presence of a large 
and distinguished gathering. 

The portrait was presented to the Society by Mr. D. C. Ghose, 
brother of the late Sir Charu Chunder. It is the work of the well-known 
Bengalee artist, Mr. Atul Bose. 

In unveiling the portrait, His Excellency the Governor said: As 
President of the Society, no less than as Governor of Bengal, I appreciate 
the invitation that has been extended to me to unveil the memorial 
portrait of Sir Charu Chunder Ghose and join in this tribute to his 
memory. It is indeed appropriate that his memory should be perpe¬ 
tuated in the rooms of the Society of which he was a distinguished member 
and of which for two successive terms he was the President 

The late Sir Charu Chunder was an eminent Judge and a prominent 
citizen of this province. 

It was not however in his capacity as a Judge that it was my 
privilege to know him best It was when only a month after he had 
retired from the Bench at the age of sixty, he became a temporary 
member of the Executive Council of the province that I first came into 
close contact with him and could personally appreciate his many 
qualities. That episode in his career was, however, as you know, 
unfortunately cut short by ill health and he died some few months after 
laying down the office which he had held for so brief a peried. 

That he could at the age of sixty, after fifteen years of exacting 
work on the Bench, take up almost immediately such widely different 
duties in the executive sphere, is a tribute to the broadness of his outlook 
and catholicity of his interests. He did so, as I am in the best position 
to know, entirely from a sense of public duty. Such a man was fitly a 
member and fitly a President of this Society whose scope embraces the 
study of "whatever is performed by Man or produced by Nature" within 
the borders of the Asiatic Continent. 




